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Il. Co) 
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nity Ul cembiaing culture studieswith those which to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
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At the end of the ig dagen he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 


$, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain fot 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well» 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future, 

For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 
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THE DISTINCTIVE IDEA IN EDUCATION. 





BY C. B. HULBERT, D. D. 





KNEW a man more than twice four- | versation, I should be required to bring 


teen years ago (whether in the body 
or out, it matters little) who makes con- 
cerning his later student-life the follow- 
ing record : 

“When in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary I spent a vacation in my native 
town; and, being invited, dined on a cer- 
tain day at the house of the leading phy- 
sician of the place, the hint being given 
me, at the time of the invitation, that 
there would be a fewothers present. On 
arriving at the doctor’s, at an early hour, 
I was shown to the parlor and there in- 
troduced to a gentleman, the sole occu- 
pant of the parlor at the time, a gentle- 
man whom I had never seen before, and 
whose name, in the introduction, I failed 
to get. Afterwards I learned that he 
had been a guest in the family for a few 
days, and that it was in honor of him 
that the entertainment had been made. 

‘**Being in advance of time, we were 
for more than an hour wholly by our- 
selves ; and in the conversation which 
immediately ensued between us, I soon 
perceived that I was in contact with no 
ordinary man. In his personal bearing, 
in the tones of his voice, the precision of 
his language, and the coherence of his 
thought, I discovered enough to assure 
me that, to maintain my part in the con- 


From an Address by Rev. C. B. Hulbert, D. D., 
ex-President of Middlebury College, Vermont. 














into requisition all the resources at my 
command. Intimidated, I yet plunged 
in, determined, if I obtained no honor, yet 
to escape, if possible, from all chagrin. 

‘** Hailing, as I did, from the famed 
School of the Prophets, our conversation 
very naturally took a semi-theological 
and scientific turn, and we were soon dis- 
cussing themes of the profoundest inter- 
est ; and, what by this time had become 
a matter of anxious concern with me, we 
had assumed opposite sides, and the bat- 
tle wasjoined. What did much to stag- 
ger me was his exceeding courtesy, 
which extended so far as to be a prompt 
and magnanimous appreciation of the 
full force of all the arguments I pre- 
sented. His magnanimity was as over- 
whelming as his logic. His words played 
on me with the gentleness of sunbeams, 
but they came down upon my arguments 
as Samuel’s sword did upon Agag—they 
were hewn in pieces. Nor did I derive 
any satisfaction from his courteously im- 
plied distinction between me and what I 
had said. In my creed, I was one in 
honor with my arguments, and I could 
not see them assaulted and demolished 
under the strokes of his Damascus blade 
without myself feeling the steel. 

‘*T have said that he was courteous, 
and so he was; but his courtesy was of 
that cool and keen sort that goes un- 
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mixed with mercy. He pursued me, and | 
he did it with the instinct of an inexor- 
able logic. Though he saw me to be 
disconcerted and discomfited, and be- 
leaguered and bewildered and benighted, 
he refused to relax, and never concluded 
till he gave me the conclusion that his 
sole object in following me up with such 
a merciless rigor was to teach me never 
again to make a statement that was not | 
accurate, adduce an argument that was 
unsound, or affirm an opinion that was 
not well considered. Be his object what 
it may, certainly this was the lesson 
taught me—a lesson which it cost him 
less to give than it did me to receive, for 
never before nor since have I suffered a 
parallel mortification at the hands of any 
man whom I have met. 

“It might be supposed that I felt 
some relief and was more reconciled to 
my lot when, on getting out of his hands, 
I found him to be Judge Hoar, of the 
Supreme Bench of Massachusetts. But 
no: this knowledge, that my discomfiture 
had come from one of the most astute 
and accomplished jurists in the land, did 
nothing to hide from my view the appal- 
ling disclosure which he had made to me 
of my utter weakness in debating the 
questions which we had had in hand. 

‘*This contest it was that taught me, 
as never before I had been taught, how 
much depends upon what a man is, in 
distinction from what a man has acquired 
from books and observation. The con- 
sideration that took possession of me as 
I saw my arguments giving away, as 
seemingly they did, under the judge’s 
easy assault, was not simply that I ought 
to have acquired more knowledge and 
been better equipped in material for the 
discussion, but, more fundamentally, 
that there was not enough of me. Be it 
that the right sort of stuff had been put 
into me to begin with, and that what I 
had of substance of being was not out of 
proportion and defective, still I felt that 
there was an appalling lack in quantity 
of substance. So far from its being a 
gratification to me, it was a positive 
mortification to remember that I had 
read a good many books, and studied a 
good many sciences, and acquired some 
knowledge; the point that cut sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth was that all this 
reading and studying and acquired 


knowledge had accompiished so little for 





me in reduplicating and enlarging the 
subject-matter of my being. AsTI stood | 
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staggering under the blows of the judge’s 
logic, it was no time for me to take com- 
fort in the reflection that I had gone 
through with a course of study at the 
academy and at the college, and wasin a 
professional school. ‘All the worse for 
you, young man,’ would the judge have 
said, turning his benignant but searching 
eyes upon me, ‘if you have enjoyed all 
these advantages you speak of, and they 
have left you where I have found you.’ ’’ 

But enough, and perhaps too much, of 
this personal reference. It is with a view 
to an advantageous approach to my theme 
that I have cited this record of individual 
experience. In his contest with the jur- 
ist, the student, as he states, felt the ex- 
istence of such inequality; that his an- 
tagonist was so incomparably above 
him—another order of being, that what 
was needed in him to hold an equal argu- 
ment was to be taken up and back to the 
Being who made him, for reconstruction 
and re-endowment, and that his Maker 
be induced, if He please, in doing this 
work, to put a good deal more, if not 
better, material intohim. Possibly many 
others, as well as he, have thought that 
this would be the most direct and expe- 
ditious way of becoming what they 
would like to be. The only difficulty is 
its impossibility. We have no account 
of its ever having been done; and for 
the best of reasons, since as God made 
us we were well made and pronounced by 
Him ‘‘ very good; ’’ and He never con- 
fesses to a failure by doing His work over 
again. Let us remember that, in creat- 
ing, He put into each of us a given 
amount of being, or capital stock—inlay 
of physical, mental, and moral substance; 
nor can we go back to Him in complaint, 
and murmur because He did not more 
richly and amply endow us with original 
gifts; fora little thoughtful self-inspec- 
tion will assure any one of us that, in 
spite of our littleness, there is a good deal 
in us; and that included in what weare, 
and surpassing in excellence, if possible, 
all other original endowments, is that ex- 
traordinary capacity general inhering in 
all our capacities particular, and which 
we all have in equal degree, the capacity 
of growth. 

Let us concede that the most marvel- 
ous phenomenon in our world is 4é/e— 
life in its gradational stages: first in the 
plant and tree, giving us the vegetable 
kingdom ; next, in the animal, which 
gives us the kingdom of sentient exist- 
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ence, mounting and crowning the preced- | 
ing inanimate one; and finally, life in 
man, the divine afffatus, for God breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living—undying, im- 
mortal—soul ; and whose is the kingdom 
and dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven. 

Now, next after life, in this ascending 
scale of living things, the most marvel- 
ous phenomenon is that inherent and in- 
evitable attribute of all life known to us, 
and without which life cannot be con- 
ceived to exist—I mean growth: the ca- 
pacity which living things have of self- 
development, self-renewal, and self-ad- 
vance ; for ‘‘ unless a man can erect him- 
self above himself, how mean a thing is 
man!’’ What less than a miracle, an 
oak bursting from the acorn ; or from an 
egg, the bird of paradise; or the devel- 
opment, from a New Hampshire cradle, 
of the Great Defender of the Constitu- 
tion? Nothing can be more wonderful 
this side of life itself than its attribute— 
growth, which is a forth-putting and ex- 
pansion of the living organism itself by 
the law of the mystery of the life within 
it. Inorganic objects increase in size, 
but mechanically, by a process of accre- 
tion, super-additions made by outside 
agencies ; but this is not growth, which 
is always vivific. A tree is not the pro- 
duct of a process of external adhesions 
from without; it is from the unfolding 
of an original germ inlaid in the seed by 
the creative fiat. 

Now, man is a living creature, and all 
the powers with which he is endowed by 
his Creator are living powers and have 
the capacity of growth. His constituent 
elements do not abide in him inactive and 
changeless. They are not a heap or a 
pile. Their relation is not that of juxta- 
position, like apples in a basket or like 
stars in a constellation. They are or- 
ganically and vitally affiliated, altern- 
ately means and ends to each other. 
Therefore man presents himself to the 
observer as a unique whole, a unity of 
life replete with capacity of growth. 

In Christianity we have a Gospel for 
sinful men; in this capacity to grow we 
have one for weak men, meagrely en- 
dowed men, men who feel as the student 
felt when going to pieces under ‘‘ the 
oak-splitting thunderbolts’’ of the judge; 
for let us know that the difference among 
men is not a difference in the zumdber of 





their physical, intellectual, and moral 
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powers. Lord Bacon had no more con- 
stituent elements in his being than the 
cook that prepared his food. It is not 
true that one man has one talent, and an- 
other two, and another five, except as 
you mean that one man’s powers are to 
another man’s, in joint of strength, in 
the ratio of one to two and two to five; 
which signifies that a man having a full 
complement of faculties may bea very 
small man since his faculties are very 
small; while another man, with the 
same number of faculties, may be a very 
great man because his faculties are great. 
The point of interest here is not that of 
number, but of magnitude. 

Consider now the good news that comes 
to us in the gospel of growth. We need 
not despair because we find that we have 
not much power in our powers or faculty 
in our faculties ; for since our powers and 
faculties have the capacity of growth, 
we can put them in. We can put power 
into our powers, capacity into our capa- 
cities. And here we fall upon man’s 
royal prerogative. Here we catch a 
glimpse of the possibilities that are in 
him. Standing in the presence of this 
fact inciting us to effort, shall we bewail 
the impossibility of betaking ourselves to 
the Being who made us, to have Him re- 
endow us with larger and richer re- 
sources? Let us rather instantly apply 
ourselves, under a benign Providence 
and with the facilities at hand, to the 
work of developing the powers we have. 
We can make them wax mightily if we 
wish. 

And consider that in this development 
we secure what is involved in the idea of 
education. ‘This term is derived from a 
Latin word (educo, educare, educatum) 
which means to feed, to train up as a 
child, to rear and to culture; and it is 
etymologically one with another Latin 
word (e-duco, educere, eductum) which 
means to lead forth, to draw out. This 
makes the distinctive idea in education 
to be eduction. It implies the existence 
in man of latent germs, properties, capa- 
cities—call them by what term you please 
—which in a process of disciplinary train- 
ing need to be developed. We are told 
that ‘‘ under the rings and scales of the 
caterpillar there lie, all folded up and 
hidden from view, the gorgeous wings of 
the butterfly.”’ In proper conditions, 
this repulsive worm of the dust becomes 
the beautiful emblem of our immortality 
beating about us in the sunbeams. So 
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we are told that ‘‘ we shall find even in 
the apple-seed, if we examine it with a 
powerful microscope, the elements of the 
future tree. The massive trunk, the 
wide-spreading branches, the far-reaching 
roots, with their thousands of fibres and 
spongioles, all appear in distinct and 
well-defined outline to the eye of science. 
The fertile soil, the gentle rains, and the 
sunshine do not change the nature of the 
seed or endow it with any new properties; 
they only feed it and warm it, supply it 
with the conditions of development; the 
whole process of growth by assimilation 
is its own. Its development into a tree is 
the result of its own mysterious vitality. 
It drinks in its nourishment from the 
ground, inhales it from the air, and so 
grows from within outwardly- It asks 
no more than this, that the soil it grows 
in be nourishing and watered, that it have 
air and heat; all the rest it does for it- 
self.’ Now, when a tree, under these 
conditions, is developed, we may say of it 
that it has received its eduction; and that 
eduction is its education. An oak is 
simply an educated acorn. Hence we 
may say of any living thing that it is edu- 
cated when there has been unfolded and 
developed in completeness the germ-prin- 
ciple lodged in it by its Creator. 

And consider that it is just this result 
which is secured in a man in his educa- 
tion. Enfolded in him are latent and 
dormant energies, ‘‘ germinant and spring- 
ing,’’ which require to be educated, 
brought forth in the aptitude of their ca- 
pacity. 

Observe how this definition of educa- 
tion as an educing force applies to man 
as a physical being. Wrapped up in 
every physical organ, there are latent 
germs of power which need development 
and enlargement. To secure this result, 
the body must be subjected to those forms 
of vigorous, hardening, toughening exer- 
cises fitted to secure it. And be it re- 
membered that this education of the 
physical powers is never secured vicari- 
ously and from without ; not by anything 
that is done for the man, or ufor the man, 
but by him and in him. He cannot get 
physical development as a legacy. If he 
has it, he has it as a product, which he 
has worked up and out of seed-germs in- 
laid in his aboriginal physical constitu- 
tion. At this point, as elsewhere, Nature 
shows no favoritism. 

By this analogical approach, it is not 
difficult to see that the education of the 
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human mind is the eduction, the evolu- 
tion—evocation, if you prefer—of the 
hidden resources of might inlaid by its 
Creator in its native constituent powers. 

Here let us accept the affirmation, ‘‘My 
mind to me a kingdom is.’’ The soul 
has the magnitude of an empire. Or 
shall we call it a very Pantheon, each 
power nobler and grander than pagan god. 
Its powers, though undeveloped, have a 
futurity and potentiality absolutely im- 
measurable. In hugeness and massive 
splendor they tower higher than Bier- 
stadt’s ‘‘Domes of the Yosemite,’’ and 
are invested with a more mysterious and 
impenetrable glory. Take the power of 
thought, charging man with the destiny 
of an eternal contemplation of God and 
his works ; then the powers of reason, in- 
spection, analysis, induction, judgment, 
forecast; and, attendant upon these, 
memory, will, imagination, conscience, 
taste, and sensibility. 

Now, it is clear that the education of 
the mind is the development of symmetry 
and harmony of the inherent and latent 
capabilities of these several powers—a re- 
sult secured only as they are taken by the 
man who has them and put to the drill of 
a thorogh-going and exacting discipline. 
Man accomplishes nothing in the out- 
ward world of discovery and invention 
that can be compared with the results 
which he achieves within himself, The 
subject himself is the object of expendi- 
ture. His hands are upon his own soul, 
and these leave their impress. In this 
struggle of self-discipline, the will puts 
forth its power to achieve, as in no other 
instance of human endeavor. God has 
ordained that it should be so, and in ac- 
cordance with the utterance of the old 
Greek poet, Hesiod, when he said, ‘‘The 
gods have placed sweat in the pathway 
to excellence.’’ For instance, does a man 
wish to acquire power to strike a blow 
with his arm of a degree of force not now 
possible to him, how shall he doit? Only 
by one way: Let him use the powér he now 
has in his arm, and continue to use it 
augmenting it with every stroke, until he 
can strike with the desired force. Use 
the power you have, if you want more; 
use it normally, use it up to the point of 
bearing, and not beyond. This is the 
law of development by use; and to deny 
this law is to confront a divine decree. 

I think I cannot be misunderstood. 
This I mean, and nothing short of it; if 
you wish to develop physical power, put 
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your physical organs to drill; if you seek 
to bring your mental powers up to a 
higher degree of efficiency, put them to 
work, and upon studies that will tax 
them to the uttermost. When one has 
been mastered, take a second, and a 
third; and so go on conquering and to 
conquer, victory succeeding victory in 
your march to mental conquests and 
triumphs. If you want to be a giant- 
killer in the arena of public debate, get 
into the habit of killing giants in the re- 
tirement of the study. Oh, how it needs 
to be understood by every one of us, and 
especially by every student in the land, 
that every difficulty encountered and 
overcome, whether it be a hard problem 
in algebra, or a difficult lesson in Xeno- 
phon, or a conflict with poverty, or an 
assault of despondency, adds so much to 
the stock of one’s manhood! It was to 
enforce this very conception of the educ- 
ing power of an education that a distin- 
guished American educator summons to 
his aid the superstition of the savage 
Otaheitan, who imagined that the 
strength and valor of the stalwart enemy 
whom he slew in battle passed into hini- 
self: a pagan fancy which Wordsworth 
has thus happily expressed— 

So the wild Tartar, when he spies 

A man that is handsome, valiant, wise, 

If he can kill him, thinks to inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his spirit. 

But what was a cruel superstition in 
the savage is to the scholar a profound 
reality ; since whenever a difficulty con- 
fronts him, having in it a hundred de- 
grees of resistance, and he overcomes it, 
he augments proportionately his conquer- 
ing power. A man is as many times a 
man as he has mastered sciences. Here 
is a fact that suggests the dignity of a 
law in mental growth. Be it known that 
it is through their fidelity to this idea of 
education as a reduplicating, disciplinary 
work that teachers of all grades, and at 
whatever posts of service, are accomplish- 
ing their great results. And it is by ac- 
ceding to it that students who at the 
outset were greatly discouraged, and 
often in despair, have so augmented the 
substance of their being that they have 
appeared afterwards, at the close of their 
school-days, giving evidence—to use the 
words of Shakespeare—‘‘ of an edge of 
wit set upon them, more than they (or 
their friends) ever dreamed they had 
brain to grind it on.’’ 

It would be a sad neglect and a great 
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ingratitude not to notice just here a 
signal illustration of the Divine Benevo- 
lence ; for it is obvious that God has so 
conditioned us in this world that a happy 
coincidence exists between the fact that 
our physical manhood must be developed 
and made healthful and strong by physi- 
cal exercise and exertion, and that other 
fact, correlate to it, that just about this 
form and amount of work is required to 
supply ourselves with the necessities and 
conveniences of life. Hence, to the vast 
majority of men it is not demanded of 
them, in their physical exercise, to spend 
their strength for naught. Their toil 
brings them a twofold remuneration : it 
develops the body and gives it health and 
vigor, and, meanwhile, accumulates the 
material for its sustenance and comfort. 
While comparatively a small proportion 
of the community—students and persons 
of indoor and sedentary habits—may 
require forms of exercise that bring no 
pecuniary return, the great majority pur- 
sue in life those forms of labor that bring 
them both health and supply. Physical 
health and strength, therefore, are not 
sought for commonly as an end. They 
come incidentally in the attempt to gain 
a good that lies beyond them, It isa 
reasonable question whether the race 
would not long since have become ex- 
tinct if all physical exercise and exertion 
had been imposed solely for the good 
which they themselves confer. In the 
present constitution of things, the best 
physical development and health accrue 
from the labor prosecuted under the stim- 
ulus of a remuneration that lies beyond 
the labor and which we would fain secure 
in spite of it. A walk for its own sake 
may be of service; but if taken with the 
mind diverted from the thought of phys- 
ical benefit, and stimulated by some 
ulterior object, as when on some errand, 
or seeking some mountain view, or in 
hunting, fishing, the physical benefit will 
be all the greater. 

The satae principle holds in regard to 
mental discipline. A study may be en- 
tered upon and prosecuted for the direct 
and sole object of intellectual culture ; 
but except as such study may awaken in 
the mind of the student an interest all its 
own, it will be neither prolonged nor 
successful. Here, as in physical train- 
ing, God has established a beautiful 
harmony between mental culture and the 
utility of those studies which we are 
wont to pursue in our schools of learning 
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in order to obtain it. As when we work, 
so when we study, we need not spend 
our strength for naught. Our minds are 
developed successfully in pursuing sub- 
jects that give us knowledge of practical 
worth. Our mental exertions, therefore, 
reward us in two ways: while they ex- 
and and strengthen the mind, they do 
t by making those acquisitions which we 
utilize in our daily life. As the exercise 
of body is the most healthful which is 
taken under the stimulus of a good 
higher than a physical oue, so that form 
of study is the most educating and en- 
nobling which is pursued under incen- 
tives to an end higher than simple 
education itself. It needs to be known 
that man’s highest end is not secured if 
sought for in himself. As a finite de- 
pendent spirit, he is to pay over all he is 
and has as a contribution into the treas- 
ury of his Father. 

It is not absurd to speak of an un- 
learned education; for nothing is more 
obvious to us than the fact that a man 
may have areally good education, in the 
true sense of the term, without having 
acquired a great deal of knowledge. So 
it is not infrequent that we find men 
whose minds are well stored with knowl- 
edge, while they have but a little educa- 
tion. Their minds are sponge-like, and 
have a quick receptivity; but little power 
to transmute knowledge into themselves, 
and so get the good of it. They are men 
who disclose the anomaly of an educated 
ignorance. The question which men 
raise in their intercourse, one with an- 
other, is not, how much does such a man 
know? but, how much ishe? Any one of 
us would much sooner be the man who zs 
the most than the man who snows the 
most. This fact assures us that the ob- 
ject of an education is not primarily to in- 
crease what a man knows, but to augment 
what a man is. 

This suggests the service to be accom- 
plished by study. And by this term I do 
not mean time passed in leisurely ele- 

ance or mental vagrancy. It is that 
orm of exertion significantly expressed 
by the college phrase of ‘‘ boning down.”’’ 
I mean study that is intense and concen- 
trated ; study that is severe, vigorous, 
and unrelenting. It is of such study 
that discipline is born. It is not found 
in the flowery path of indolence and ease. 
Genius is no substitute for it. To ac- 
quire it, the scholar, beguiled by the 
charms of learning, is tempted to prose- 
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cute his studies into midnight vigils, 
often till the day-dawn smites his eye- 
lids and pales his faithful lamp. That 
young man, among us or elsewhere, who 
is ambitious to sing in immortal verse, or 
to teach in the schools of philosophy, or 
to stand at Nature’s secret altar-fires, her 
high-priest forever to all comers ; or who 
aspires to sway with burning periods the 
popular assembly, or decree judicial de- 
cisions, or guide statesmanship and diplo- 
macy; or who would fain charm our 
evening hours with sweet fancies, or con- 
duct us along the mighty galleries of his- 
tory, under her crumbling arches and 
amidst the monumental piles which 
‘* Wizard Time hath raised to count his 
ages by ’’—I say, the young man who as- 
pires to such elevation must seek it in a 
discipline acquired at the cost of tremen- 
dous study. Where, how, or in what 
pursuits this discipline is secured, is a 
matter of minor moment. Of one mis- 
take, however, you will permit me to dis- 
possess you, if by chance you have made 
it: ‘This discipline is not confined to our 


| schools of learning. Many a young man, 


in the struggle of a laborious manual 
occupation is doing more to develop his 
energies, and ‘* to give the world the as- 
surance of a man’’ than many a student 
whose name is enrolled in the catalogue 
of the best universityin theland. Letit 
be given—a young man in Harvard; I 
find in this fact no decisive proof that he 
is getting an education superior to that 
which some stalwart youth is, mean- 
while, acquiring on some rough New 
Hampshire farm. The plow-boy may be 
surpassing him in every form of intellec- 
tual and moral culture. Be it known 
that that person is educating himself the 
best, other things being equal, be it that 
he is in school or out, in a law office, ina 
store, in a shop, or on a farm, whois ad- 
hering with the most rigid exactitude to 
the mandates of his physical, mental, 
and moral needs in intense and persistent 
thinking. Itis 7hinking that does the 
deed ; Time has crowned him king. 

Let me assure you here that good, 
roundabout common sense has never 
been superseded by the college diploma. 
Alma Mater is no match yet for Mother 
Wit. Nothing is more common than to 
see our so-called educated men—that is, 
our academy-trained and college-bred 
men—surpassed in mental and moral 
power, and out-distanced in the race of 
life, by men who have known little, if 
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anything, of our set forms of school train- 
ing. In taking an inventory of a man, 
it is a matter of trivial moment to know 
whether he graduated from this or that 
preparatory school, or amy preparatory 
school ; from this college, or that college, 
or any college: the plain, blunt question 
which the world asked yesterday, and 
has been asking to-day, and will ask to- 
morrow, is, What of the man? How 
much is there of him, and to him, and in 


him? What can he do? do in fields of 
labor? do at the bed-side of the patient, 
in the pulpit, and atthe bar? This is 


the question of our times ; and itis a fair, 
honest question. The popular test is 
making havoc of diplomas and certifi- 
cates. It says not, Tell us the educa- 
tional jgroove the young man has been 
sliding in and which he has slid through; 
its demand is—whether he hails from this 
school, or that school, or no school; 
whether he comes from a mansion, or a 
cottage, or a log-hut—Put him on the 
scales and let us weigh him ; let us know 
for ourselves what there is of him, and 
to him, and in him—not in avoirdupois, 
but in troy weight. The question is not, 
Have you studied Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Latin, Greek, 
French, German; but, if you have studied 
these branches of knowledge, What 
have they done for you?—not, Have you 
graduated from Harvard, or Yale, or 
Dartmouth? but, if you have graduated 
from either of these schools of learning, 
What has your college done for you ? 
Some things are beginning to be settled. 
and among them this thing: a man may 
be a Cincinnatus, and abandon his plow 
in the furrow to sway the sceptre of an 
empire and guide her through the storm; 
he may be a porter at the door of a Lon- 
don theatre, and rise to surpass every 
competitor in the matchless productions 
of his genius; he may be a journeyman 
printer in Boston, and send his kite into 
the crackling skies, and compel the light- 
nings of heaven to yield to the untutored 
philosophy ; he may be a blacksmith at 
the forge in Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
become the master of ‘any linguist in the 
universities of Europe ; he may be a shoe- 
maker in Natick, and become a master- 
spiritin the American Senate; yea, he may 
be a long, lank, and lathy rail-splitter at 
the West, who, buttressed by a tanner of 
hides, lays successfully his potent hands 
upon the destinies of the American Re- 
public in hurling hack the invading foe 
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when the flood-gates of rebellion are burst 
and herwindsareup. Jen arein demand 
—not homines,animals that wear pants, but 
viri, plumed knights, with swords upon 
their thighs; scholars and specialists 
they may be, if back of scholarship and 
specialty there is manhood enough to 
bear up under them and put them to ser- 
vice. Men, I repeat, are the demand— 
men of independent and profound 
thought, of rational and determined pur- 
pose, and of executive force; and the 
world is taking men wherever she can 
find them. Sheinsits with intense em- 
phasis that they be educated in the ‘rue, 
and not spurious, sense of the term—that 
is, that they have their capacities so de- 
veloped and in culture and under com- 
mand that they can put them to ser- 
vice. The farmer can handle with facility 
his axe and hoe and scythe; so the me- 
chanic will take his auger and pnt it 
down at a given point, and bore, and 
bring his saw successfully to the scratch; 
all these implements are quick to obey 
the touch of their masters. This suggests 
the sovereign authority which an edu- 
cated man has over himself. It is illus- 
trated in the instance of Daniel Webster’s 
use of his powers and acquisitions in re- 
pelling, in the United States Senate, the 
assaults of General Hayne, the champion 
nullifier of the South, in a speech that has 
no equal in modern statesmanship. In 
the trial of Warren Hastings, Edmund 
Burke exhibited the same mastery over 
his powers. It finds an equal illustration 
in the eloquent outburst of Patrick Henry 
on the occasion of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. But the value of a disci- 
plined mind appears not more in these 
signal illustrations of its worth than in 
instances of every-day life that are familiar 
to us all. Any man who has such com- 
mand over his powers and acquisitions 
that he can combine them in a battalion, 
for instant service in the field of inquiry 
or invention or argument, is so far forth 
an educated man. He is educated be- 
cause his powers have been educted and 
combined, and they move at his command 
in the roundnesss and compactness and 
often with the celerity of a cannon-ball. 
He is not educated because so much 
knowledge has been acquired, but be- 
cause this knowledge, having been ac- 
quired, has evoked and trained and put to 
service his latent energies. Acquired 
knowledge and manhood are not identi- 
cal; just as food and physical power are 
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not one and the same. As it is not the 
food that a man eats that sustains his 
physical life, but the food which, having, 
been eaten, is disgested and assimilated— 
converted into chyle and blood and bone 
and muscle; so it is not the knowledge 
which a man getsinto the receptacle of his 
mind that educates him; but the knowl- 
edge which having been received there, is 
digested and assimilated—transmuted, as 
it were, into his own mental substance. 
Digested food is flesh and blood ; digested 
knowledge is educed mental power. 
There is a theory of education which lays 
the emphasis upon knowledge acquired, 
and not mental substance enlarged. Itis 
the sap-bucket idea; the pupil waddles 
up under a spouting teacher to be filled. 

The significant fact here is that the 
bucket remains what it was. No energies 
have been evoked. Some would make 
the mind a mint; the golden ingots of 
knowledge are poured into it and fused, 
and then coined with its image and su- 
perscription upon it. But this figure, 
while more elevated and inviting, is no 
advance upon the preceding one. It 
leaves the mind unchanged. We revert 
therefore to Nature’s symbols, What is 
an educated apple-seed? An apple-tree. 
What, an educated apple-blossom? An 
apple. What is an educated mind? A 
mind developed in fullness. Now, what 
the sunbeams and the rains and the dews 
and the breezes and the soil do, in bring- 
ing the apple-seed and the apple blossom 
to maturity, just that service is rendered 
by knowledge acquired and used, in 
bringing the mind to maturity. Knowl- 
edge is sunlight pouring into the blossom 
of the mind; its product is developed 
mental germs. 

It is interesting to notice how our syn- 
onym for knowledge—information—in its 
etymology, vindicates this view of educa- 
tion. To inform a thing is to form it in 
the zwside. Here is my felt hat ; how can 
I change the form of its crown? I can take 
a needle and put it into shape, working 
on the outside; but this is not informing 
it. Butif I put my hand on the inside 
and thus give it shape, I have informed 
it. So powerful is knowledge to affect 
the mind itself, to give it development 
and shape, that it is called 2formation— 
that is, the name of the effect which knowl- 
edge has on the mind has been given to 
knowledge itself, its cause. Here is an in- 
stance where etymology comes in to lend a 
helping hand in rebuking a most hurtful 





popular misconception. The value of 
knowledge is not found in its power while 
undigested to puff the mind; but, when di- 
gested, to edi/y it. Knowledge does for the 
mind what incubation does for the egg. 
As the acorn is informed and edified into 
an oak by an appropriate environment, so 
the mind of man put in the right relation 
to an external world of knowledge and 
truth, expands and reaches towards its 
completeness. When Bacon says that 
‘*knowledge is power,’’ he means knowl- 
edge that has been thus transubstantiated. 
Knowledge must be wedded to the soul, 
and the twain become one. Phaeton’s 
horses must be hitched to his chariot. 
Who of us have not known men who 
have amassed vast stores of knowledge, 
but who have very little personal power ? 
One of the best students I have ever 
known was a man of ordinary ability. His 
power to absorb knowledge from books 
was enormous. The room in college 
where he studied was a sort of pantry 
where he gormandized, and every call of 
his professor in the class-room to recite 
was ‘‘to empty the bucket;’’ but you can 
empty a bucket of its contents quicker 


‘than you can a strawberry-blossom. 


In this view of education, it follows 
that that teacher is doing the best work 
for his pupils, other things being equal, 
not who imparts the most knowledge, 
but who, in the knowledge he does im- 
part, does the most to wake up their 
minds and incite them to think for them- 
selves. The distinctive work of the 
teacher is ‘he ringing of a rising bell in 
the dormitory of the soul, 

In laying the emphasis in education 
upon this disciplinary idea, I am not dis- 
paraging, but commending, our estab- 
lished methods of school training. By 
no means would I incline any of you to 
place a low estimate upon an educational 
institution of whatever grade. And yet 
I will confess to an attempt to modify 
somewhat public opinion as to one point. 
I would have you to conceive of this 
world more than you are wont to do as 
being itself a vast university whose spirit 
and discipline is comprehended under the 
term, Common Sense. We are all sup- 
posed to be members of it, our birth 
being our matriculation ; and since it is 
pre-eminently a school of common sense, 
we never want it understood that we have 
graduated from it. It is conceded now 
that within the vast and general institu- 
tion there are subordinate ones called 
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High Schools, Academies, Colleges, Uni- 
versities ; and matters are so arranged 
that students belonging to this larger 
and broader institution can, without im- 
pairing their standing, enter, if they will, 
one of these low-grade schools, and thns 
be members of both institutions at one 
and the same time. This dual course of 
study is not optional for all; not a few 
must limit their advantages to what they 
can get in the University of Common 
Sense ; but they are to be congratulated 
as having privileges incomparably greater 
than those who, limited by natural de- 
fects, belong solely to one of those sub- 
ordinate schools, without the option of 
being in the Other and Higher. This 
suggests the range of choice commonly 
accorded to students, in thesé recent 
times, in optional studies. By all means, 
then, whenever it is practicable, let the 
student avail himself of this double form 
of instruction. While it is obvious that 
multitudes of men secure to themselves 
an admirable education in the University 
of Common Sense, yet this fact militates 
not against our conventional institutions, 
since students in these frequently find the 
advantages of this university enhanced 
by them. Our American Senate is hon- 
ored and graced by the erudition and 
scholarly culture of our Vermont sena- 
tors, neither of whom has enjoyed the 
advantages of what is commonly known 
as a college course. Their training and 
culture have been confined to the uni- 
versity studies of which I have spoken, 
and, undoubtedly much to their regret, 
as we may infer from their studious ef- 
forts to promote the prosperity of insti- 
tutions whose advantages they were re- 
quired to forego. Let me not then com- 
mit the wrong of inclining any of you to 
undervalue the college. As an Annex 
organically connected with the University 
of Common Sense, its worth is above all 
possible estimate. Availed of, in the 
proper order, it furnishes advantages for 
the developing and strengthening of the 
mental and moral powers of man such as 
we find nowhere else. 

There is a favorite term in popular use 
which is vitiating beyond measure—not 
in itself, but in its implication. We are 
fond of calling certain men who have 
reached eminence, se//-made men. And so 
they are; but they must not be so 
named in contradistinction from other 
educated men. In fact, no men are self- 
made, in the sense that they make them- 
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selves independently of theirenvironment. 
But in the sense in which certain eminent 
men are said to be self-made, inthat very 
sense we may say that all eminent men 
are self-made. My definition of educa- 
tion, as the product of that which is not 
done for the man and uwfon the man, but 
by the man and in him, forbids this popu- 
lar distinction. There is no truth that is 
correspondent to it. Within all the 
limitations in which the term can prop- 
erly be used, we can say, with absolute 
truth, that azy man who is made is self- 
made. Daniel Webster, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, was as really a self- 
made man as Henry Clay, who never 
went to college. It is true that there isa 
difference in the educational environment 
of men who were educated at college and 
who were not; but this difference of en- 
vironment does not reappear ina corres- 
ponding difference in the education which 
men get. George F. Edmunds may have 
got as much out of his environment in a 
Vermont academy, and in the study and 
early practice of his profession in Bur- 
lington, as George F. Hoar did out of his 
Harvard training and professional studies 
—who knows? and yet to call the one a 
self-made man, and the other not, con- 
fronts the first principles of common 
sense. Possibly Mr. Edmunds would 
have reached a higher eminence had he 
used Harvard University as his staircase 
of ascent; but who, having the power, 
would indulge in the perilous venture of 
making the slightest change in the line of 
study and mode of discipline which he 
did adopt? Is there not something in 
the free and spontaneous mode in which 
a mind develops itself in the University 
of Common Sense, if it will only find 
motive in it enough to do it, that makes 
it the very best for that mind? Is there 
not something in the rigid groove-life of 
our educational systems that tends to 
artificiality, and therefore to such a con- 
struction of the moulded product as to so 
cramp the original make of the mind as 
to force it to lose its identity? If so, 
then the product is a monstrosity—a 
caricature upon what God intended. 
Were a John Bunyan or a Robert Burns 
to be intrusted in his youth to any exist- 
ing university, would you not exclaim— 
** Be careful how you lay hands on this 
youth : disturb not the peculiar bent of 
his genius; if you cannot guide in a 


pure and unconstrained development, 
leave him to himself; we can not afford 
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to surrender the author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress or of Tam O’Shanter?’’ If 
our schools of learning have been instru- 
ments of unspeakable good to thousands, 
we may also express the conviction that 
to not a few they have been an injury. 
The school can be at best only a helper 
in the process of self-education. It often 
happens that the best part of the educa- 
tion a man has, he got before he went to 
college, and after he left. The multitude 
of persons whom we meet with, who 
have had fine educational advantages, but 
who are almost failures in life, is a fact 
that ought to take the conceit out of those 
students who assume that because these 
advantages are theirs, therefore their 
success in life is assured. It commonly 
does not take a young man many years, 
after getting through his school studies, 
to find that his diploma is not a jolly- 
boat to float him through laughing 
waters to a position of eminence. As a 
sign of qualification for service, it may 
have a momentary value, but a ten min- 
utes’ conversation may account it fit only 
for the waste-basket, Without a man 
back of it, it is ‘‘asidle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.’’ I repeat: the 
world is inexorably severe in inspecting 
the man himself, and cares little as to 
what sort of machinery has been em- 
ployed in making him. It is studious to 
know if he is always a student in the 
University of Common Sense, and accepts 
its discipline, and follows its methods. 
We all live in a magnificent university, 
if we will so interpret and use the world 
we live in. Every object in nature and 
every event in life is a professor’s chair 
in full occupancy. The stars are not 
‘‘gimlet holes’’ bored to let the glory 
through; they are teachers full of in- 
struction. Every mountain, valley, tree, 
and shrub; ‘‘the brooks that make the 
meadows green;’’ flowers arrayed in 
fragile glory, whose every petal is a 
pulpit orator: these objects in nature, 
conjoined with the facts of science, philo- 
sophy, history, and art that attend them, 
constitute a Faculty of Instruction, by 
the side of which any Faculty in any 
University without them, is simply 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
The habit of fixed and prolonged atten- 
tion to any subject, book, or treatise is 
invaluable, and can be acquired by any 
one with a little resolution. Accuracy, 


promptness, versatility, and force of 
mental action can be steadily increased 
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by simply attending to what is placed 
all the while before our eyes. “A 
youth,’’ says President Gilman, ‘‘ who 
has been taught to observe the pheno- 
mena of nature, who knows the aspects 
of the starry heavens, who welcomes 
‘the procession of the flowers’ from the 
arbutus to the asters, who knows the 
birds from their songs, who loves to 
chase the brilliant butterfly, who has 
watched the habits of the animals of the 
forests, who has studied the star-fish and 
the jelly-fish in their seaboard homes, 
who has learned the rocks of the region 
where he dwells, who delights to climb 
the mountain and trace out the range of 
the ridges, the interlockings of the val- 
leys, and the courses of the flowing 
waters—the youth who can thus hold 
‘communion with the outward forms of 
nature,’ has the foundation laid for a 
lifetime of culture, for an infinite variety 
of intellectual enjoyments.’’ This habit, 
too, carries him beyond the events of the 
day to those of past generations. It 
binds him into sympathy with his.race. 
It repeats to him the lessons of sages and 
prophets of old. He learns all things by 
heart. His memory is stored with prov- 
erbs and maxims and poems. He falls 
in love with truth—all truth—and par- 
takes of her immortality and her beauty. 
He sees her everywhere and in all 
things. He cannot escape from her if he 
would. She illuminates the remotest 
star and the first-born of the nebule. 
There is no obscurity which she does 
not penetrate, no height which she does 
not scale, no magnitude which she does 
notembrace. The thoughtful soul recog- 
nizes her omnipresence and becomes the 
repository of her behests. It has been 
said that marriage with a noble woman 
is itself a /iberal education: how much 
more, then, when such wedlock is also a 
bridal union with all truth! ‘‘She shall 
bring thee to honor, when thou dost em- 
brace her.’’ I would be understood: I 
am not saying one word in a disparage- 
ment of academical and collegiate train- 
ing: I am only insisting upon the oppor- 
tunities and advantages accorded to those 
who are compelled to forego such train- 
ing; and I say that these advantages 
and opportunities are simply huge; that 
the people’s college opens to all, without 
money and without price, avenues to 
knowledge, discipline, and _ culture, 
whereby all who will can attain to the 
highest intellectual and spiritual enjoy- 
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ment. Let me not imply, in thus insist- 
ing, that these opportunities are wholly 
unheeded, that there is an utter waste of 
mind in our communities. There are 
multitudes of boys and girls, of youth of 
either sex, and persons of maturer years, 
found not only in our cities and larger 
towns, which are naturally educational 
centers, but in our country villages and 
rural districts, who are taking note of 
these things ; and, by the dint of per- 
sonal effort, are acquiring a rich and 
noble culture. Be assured that such 
youth are destined to exercise a dominant 
influence in their generation : they are to 
be the strength and stability of our 
American times—the fund of intelligent 
and conservative life back upon which 
our Republic must cast herself as the 
bulwark of her liberties and the condition 
of future glory. 

From what has been said, it is obvious 
that an education, however acquired, in 
this school, or that school, or no school, 
imposes one condition, and that is an 
absolute one; it is, hard work. This 
may be inferred from our definition of 
education as an eduction of latent forces. 
It is born of discipline, and discipline re- 
quires hard study, and hard study is 
commonly distasteful. People recoil 
from mental exertion, and therefore re- 
pel books that tax the brain. ‘‘ Load 
our shoulders, fill our hands, play on our 
sensibilities, but don’t set us to think- 
ing ;’’ this is the demand. Says a lead- 
ing publishing-house in New York city : 
‘‘Three-fourths of the youth of our 
country are habitual readers of the dime- 
novel class of books ; but not one in fifty 
has any taste for the standard book. 
The trashy, sensational book sells by 
the tens of thousands, while the book of 
science, of history, of poetry, by the most 
popular authors, sell by the hundred or 
by the thousand.’’ Why is this? Not 


because they love trash; but because | 


they hate thought. They prefer to have 
skillful hands play on the strings of their 
sensibility rather than to read books that 
dislodge them from their mental indo- 
lence and force them to think. Intellec- 
tual laziness is the prolific source of 
ignorance. The multitudes are not living 
uninformed, and without discipline and 
culture, because they are debarred by 
circumstance from our schools of learn- 
ing; it is because, in their aversion to 
intellectual labor, they debar themselves 
from the means and opportunities of 
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knowledge and culture placed within 
their reach. I have spoken of the Uni- 
versity of Common Sense in which all 
the people are included ; but I must con- 
fess that it is over-patronized by hosts 
of people who are unworthy of these 
advantages. In their abuse of privilege 
in the institution they attend, they are 
forbidden, by every law of honor, to 
complain of students in our academies 
and colleges who are guilty of the same 
offense. Let the common people desist 
from their favorite employment of throw- 
ing stones at our schools of learning be- 
cause they contain students who misuse 
and abuse their opportunities, while they 
themselves are as really vulnerable for 
their neglect and disregard of opportun- 
tty. Mental laziness is not now and 
then; it is always: it is not here and 
there ; itis omnipresent. Hence the uni- 
versal demand upon authors of school 
books and Sabbath-school books; upon 
teachers of every grade of school, and 
upon preachers in the pulpit, to ‘‘ explain, 
simplify, bring down, illustrate ; remem- 
ber our minds are infantile, do our think- 
ing for us, make our work easy.’’ A 
glance at our school books, at our Sab- 
bath-school literature and ‘‘helps over 
hard places ;’’ at ninety-nine hundredths 
of the issues of the press, not to speak of 
the rollicking ditty or of the sermonette 
that we hear at church, is quite enough 
to show the concession that is made to 
this demand. 

Now, this concession, ending in plati- 
tude, as it commonly does, is a crime. It 
is intellectual debauchery. It dooms so- 
ciety to a perpetual babyhood. Inspira- 
tion has thundered its decree against it : 
‘* But in understanding, be men.’’ It re- 
quires some effort for a child to masticate 
and swallow its food; but what would 
you think of that mother who, on this 
account, should eat the child’s food for 
it? But such a procedure would be no 
more irrational nor carry in it a greater 
cruelty than those authors and teachers 
and preachers evince who so condescend 
to persons of low estate as to do for them 
what their Maker ordained that they 
should do for themselves. Very many 
teachers, in all posts of service, seem to 
be doing their work under the impression 
that the more they help their scholars, 
and boost them up, and boost them in, and 
boost them through or over their studies, 
the better. This is not blunder; it is 
crime. It causes each great science 
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—-———1in the student’s pace 

To stand like a wicket in a hurdlerace, 
Which to o’erleap is all the courser’s mind, 
And all his glory that ’tis left behind. 


Pupils are not to be treated as in the 
objective case: they are co-ordinate 
nominatives with their teachers, and 
stand upon the same footing as intelli- 
gent thinkers. Teaching is intellectual 
companionship—the contact of living 
mind with living mind. It is not so 
much knowledge that people need as in- 
spiration. No teacher is fit for his call- 
ing whose knowledge has not inspired 
him, and whose inspiration is not conta- 
gious. Ignorant mind is mind in a de- 
cline, and it needs the tonic of a stimula- 
ting teacher. It must be won to think, 
to think consecutively and to think hard; 
and the very difficulties to be encount- 
ered and vanquished are the ordained in- 
struments for this work. Therefore, for 
teachers to remove these difficulties in- 
stead of inspiring the pupils to do it, is 
for them to throw away the tools where- 
with their work is to be done; it is to 
withhold the meat on which their pupils 
must grow ; it is to prostrate the ladder 
on whose celestial rounds they are to 
mount; it is to make the watchword of 
the school-room— xce/sior—‘‘a hollow 
word as though a dead man spake it.”’ 

What would you think of a farmer 
who, needing a grindstone, should pur- 
chase a cheese? Getting it home and 
adjusting it in its place, he sets his boy to 
turning it. He brings on his axe or 
scythe and applies it to the revolving in- 
strument. To his surprise, instead of 
taking away from the tool and bringing 
it to an edge, it adds to it of its own sub- 
stance, turning it into cheese. What is 
the trouble? The grindstone does not 
grind, for the want of texture or grit. 
Now, a good school is not wholly unlike 
a grindstone of genuine quality ; and he 
is the good teacher who takes his pupil 
in both hands and holds him down hard 





and long upon the swift-rolling stone | 


until he is worked down, and brought 
into shape, and has a sharp edge set upon 
him and is thus fitted for service. 
grind a boy on cheese, he may become 
cheese; and that is the end of him. 
Education, then, is secured at the cost 
of hard study ; hard study, then, is not 
to be accounted a curse, but hailed as a 
boon. Woe to that policy, so popular in 
certain quarters, that comes to the relief 
of intellectual laziness. The modern de- 
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vice of elective studies in our colleges is 
largely a concession to the distaste of 
students, not to this study or that, butto 
hard study. Nothing is more ludicrous 
than the spectacle of a college Freshman 
or Sophomore hunting in his catalogue 
for studies fitted to the peculiar bent of 
his genius. The phrase ‘‘ bent of genius,’’ 
or ‘‘natural aptitude,’’ is a pack-horse 
for an infinite deal of laziness. It is sup- 
posed to be a reverent way of holding 
God responsible for a shirk. Do we not 
know as we know thesun-light that, in the 
elective system, those studies are selected 
that are accounted the easzes/, and that 
thereby a premium is placed upon mental 
indolence ? and do we not know that in 
the majority of instances, those studies 
which are evaded are the very ones re- 
quired to tighten ‘‘the loose screws,’ 
and to give a rounded completeness to the 
student’s manhood? It isa question yet 
unsettled whether our colleges, with 
their crowded curricula and elective 
studies, are to yield such products in 
man as did the English universities a 
century ago, when the entire discipline 
consisted in the mastery of eight or ten 
authors. 

Be this as it may, we reaffirm the posi- 
tion that the distinctive idea of an edu- 
cation is not to increase what a man 
knows, but to augment what a man is. 


—S ES 


NATURE’S PERSONAL SIDE. 





WILLIAM NEVIN APPEL, ESQ. 





W* sat under the shade of a spreading 


oak, my little lady and I. At our 
feet tumbled the mountain brook, and the 
speckled trout lay poised in the little 
pools. We were on the edge of the for- 
est, and where we sat you could look out 
over the grain fields ready to yield up 
their golden fruit. To the right stood 
the comfortable farm buildings, with the 
apple orchard near by. If you listened, 
you could almost hear the wren’s sweet 
domestic song. The hooded bee-bird 
watched from the old gate-post. The 
cat-bird whisked about the lilac bush, 
and, far across the fields, by that row of 


| chestnut trees, came the regular and per- 
| sistent call of the partridge. 


| 
| 


My little lady came to us fresh from the 
city school, with all its art and polish. 
She was more familiar with French than 
she was with the trees and birds. A 
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little lady, indeed, in all the refinements 
of a finished education, she knew little of 
the great nature-world that now breathed 
all around her as she sat on that moss- 
covered root. Her finely sensitive nature 
seemed to be drinking in the beauty 
about her, and, unconsciously, she was 
responding to that mystical counter-self 
in nature. She had come to us for the 
summer, this little lady; and, in place of 
brick pavements and macadam streets, 
she walked about on the soft carpet of the 
fields and woods, and moved in the world 
of trees and clouds and birds. The muti- 
lated trees of the city she knew, that 
stand at the street corners, spectre-like, 
under the ghastly glare of the electric 
light; but of the glorious freedom of that 
green elm basking down there in the 
sunlight, she had but a limited concep- 
tion. Whether an oak leaf was round or 
pointed, or neither, and how the bark of 
the hemlock differed from that of the 
beech—of this she was densely ignorant. 
A yellow-bird on a thistle tuft, or a lark 
fluttering in mid-air, singing its song 
heavenward—all wild bird life and song 
were strange to her, and outside the 
domain of her fashioned mind. 

We had been talking all this warm 
afternoon—I with my pipe and she with 
her embroidery, sitting there like the 
sweet, industrious little lady she was. 
In my usual dogmatic style, I had been 
talking to her long and loud. As I lay 
comfortably on my side, resting my head 
on my hand and my elbow on a bed of 
fragrant ferns, I could look into her sweet 
face as she bent over her delicate work. 
There was the tender bloom in her face 
of approaching womanhood. Now and 
then the oak leaves parted overhead and 
the sunlight flecked the soft brown hair 
that had in it just a glint of gold. She 
was good and bright and sweet, and my 
little lady. 

‘Of course,’’ I continued, ‘‘you are 
more or less familiar with physical geog- 
raphy and natural history. You know 
the common division of the earth into 
water and land—three-fourths water and 
one-fourth land, my old book used to say. 
In your botany you have learned of the 
plant-world—mighty oak trees, the kings 
of the forest, and the innumerable smaller 
growth of grass and flower and weed. I 
have no doubt you are likewise familiar 
with the usual division into genus, species 
and the individual. The tree is the 
genus, the oak is the species, and that 
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particular oak tree you are now leaning 


against is the individual. That illus- 
trates the scientific classification. 

‘There is, however, another division 
that can be made, which, by carrying the 
classification one degree further, gives 
you a clearer insight into nature and 
makes you to know nature almost as you 
know people. There is not only an indi- 
viduality in nature, but a personality as 
well. Indeed, there is sometimes person- 
ality where there is no individuality. 
Did you ever think of what a personal, 
conscious life there is in the sea? How 
sometimes it smiles so sweetly and inno- 
cently at you? Now it murmurs and 
speaks to your more solemn thought. 
Again, in angry passion, it rises in wrath, 
and you see all the fury of a wild beast. 
Surely, there is a spirit which moves, 
not only on the face of the waters, but a 
personality, which looks out from the sea 
itself, and which speaks and acts with 
something akin to human action. 

‘“Then again, this great woods behind 
us that fringes these fields. It is not 
only an innumerable host of growing 
trees. It is not only a collection of oak, 
chestnut, hemlock, hickory and beech. 
It stands as a whole and is a breathing 
mountain. As it grows fierce and howls 
when the storm rages, so it smiles in the 
softest of smiles under this summer sky. 
In the blackness of the night, its spirit 
sometimes moans like a restless soul. 
And, when the sweet light of day comes 
over its top, what fresh joy is depicted 
on its smiling face! That is the person- 
ality of the mountain. 

**Do you see that birch down there in 
the wheat field? It stands there like a 
stripling boy, well-formed and fine- 
limbed. To-day, under the joy of this 
sunshine, it glows with young life and 
thanks its creator for the blessing of life. 

‘** Ah, my little lady, sitting there with 
open eyes and ears, you may not realize it 
now; but you will never understand nature 
and nature’s God until you can see this 
breathing personality in it all. Carry the 
idea on down to the particular and single 
tree. Take that old elm, towering above 
my house, under whose spreading arms I 
came to life, under whose protecting, 
shielding care I grew up as a child, and 
through whose branches I hope my spirit 
will some day take its heavenward flight. 
Do not tell me that it is simply genus, 
tree, and species elm, and that it differs 
not from many another fine tree whose 
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top kisses the clouds. It is my tree. It 
is the guardian angel of my house. I 
know its every limb and leaf. I watch 
the first bud that pushes out in the 
spring, and I catch its last dying leaf in 
the fall. It has sobbed with me in my 
grief, and when I am glad it flutters 
with very joy. In winter, when the 
storm rages in the black night, that old 
elm stands between me and the fury of 
the blast. There is a royal battle, but 
the old tree spreads out its arms, and I 
am as safe as the child in its mother’s 
arms. Think you there is no soul in that 
tree? Why, in the gathering twilight, 
many an evening, I have nestled close 
up to its massive trunk, laid my head on 
its breathing bosom, and the swaying 
branches and talking leaves have always 
responded to my most secret yearnings. 
From out of its great heart I am con- 
scious of its great loving soul. 

‘‘Again, this brook, on whose bank 
we now sit; how often have we com- 
muned together! I know all the linea- 
ments of its face, from the spring which 
gives it birth, down to the broad river 
into which its life merges. Up above 
here, where it tumbles down over moss- 
covered rocks, it is as frolicsome as a 
child—wilful, winsome and uncertain as 
the smile which is now playing over your 
face, my little lady. It sings and laughs 
and cries, as it has joy or sorrow. All 
you need is the soul in yourself to inter- 
pret. Down there, where it meanders 
through that wheat field, lazy and con- 
tented, it beams under the summer sun 
with its face always heavenward. It 
smiles to the daisy hanging over its bank, 
just as truly as a dimpled laughing girl 
looks her pleasure at ber newest doll. 
There is in it the supreme joy of an 
eternal youth. It lives, it breathes, and, 
if you know it as I know it, you will 
find it takes the shape and form of a very 
near and dear friend. 

‘‘ Those two tall poplars that stand out 
there at the end of the lane; think you 
they have stood there all these years, 
side by side, and have never spoken, the 
one to the other? They were born to- 
gether, grew up from childhood near to 
each other, and they will die together. 
Should the one sicken and die, you may 
be sure the other will sob out its life in 
very grief. Even now, you can see their 
tops swaying in the breeze, bending over 
to each other in loving affection. Like 


sentinels they stand, pointing up to that | their conscious life. 
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heaven which gave them life, and which 
will again take back the spirit and soul 
which now animate them. 

‘‘I know a great round oak which 
stands on the hill by my boyhood’s 
school-house. It lifts its awful form high 
in air and standsa king. It shakes its 
bold frontlet in the face of the storm 
which comes across the valley, and kisses 
the last ray of the summer sun as it goes 
down in the west. People come and go, 
industries thrive and towns build—that 
great oak sees it all. War, cruel war, 
once swept its fiery course down over 
these pleasant fields, and death lay 
strewn all along here. It left some scars 
on the face and trunk of my great oak, to 
mark the savagery and cruelty of man. 
You may be sure the old tree shook in 
savage fury at the onslaught, and even 
now, when the evening air is sweet and 
the shadows are chasing each other over 
the mountain, if you listen, you can hear 
a sobbing and moaning and grieving, as 
it calls to mind that awful time when 
brother clutched brother by the throat, 
even unto death. 

‘*T cannot now, my patient little lady, 
talk of my rose bush, which I know so 
well, and which, of course, knows me; 
nor the sweet climbing vine that comes 
up to my window, and whose soft rustle 
has many a time consciously mingled 
with my evening prayers; nor of my yel- 
low primroses, which turn their faces to 
me and smile a welcome when I come; 
nor how I fondle the pink and purple 
fingers of dear old larkspur by the old 
garden fence. My red rose blushes with 
a human blush as I stop to kiss its maiden 
lips. I know them all, my little lady, 
and, what is more, they know me. 

‘“This is the spirit that is in nature, 
which few persons know. It is only the 
great heart of nature manifesting itself. 
Open your eyes and behold all its beauty. 
Open your ears and hear all its music. 
Open your heart and love it, and it will 
be yours forever. 

‘‘Some other time, my little lady, 
when we are sitting under the honey- 
suckle at the end of the porch, and the 
blue mist is veiling the face of this old 
mountain, and all is peaceful and calm as 
a soul at rest, I will talk to you again, 
and may be I will tell you what there is 
for me in the bird-lifeall around. It will 
open a vista of joy to you, I know. 

‘“‘Of course, there can be no doubt of 
There can be just as 
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little doubt of their conscious personality. 
These finely sensitive natures require 
most tender and discriminate observation. 
Every bird differs, one from the other, in 
temperament and disposition. Even the 
dainty little wrens, with their liquid 
song, vary the one from the other, as 
they are moved to sadness or joy. In- 
deed, in their mysterious ways, these 
little beings run the whole gamut of all 
the emotions of the heart and soul. 

** But, my little lady, all this you will 
know some day, perhaps. It is all only 
a part of the great throbbing heart of 
nature, and nature is one of the fairest 
manifestations of the great heart of our 
God. Some day, away off in the future, 
you will think more of this, after I have 
crossed the bar and have embarked on 
the ocean of the life eternal. 

‘‘Come, my little lady, the day is 
done.”’ 


_—_ 
_ 


BAD AIR MAKES BAD EYES AND 
BAD TEMPERS. 








WRITER, in describing a model 

school room, says: ‘‘ There was an 
entire absence of swivel-blinds. Such 
blinds are very detrimental to the eye- 
sight. They cannot be made so as to 
shut out all the sunlight, and the light 
being admitted through these cracks, 
crevices or interstices between the slats is 
painful and exceedingly injurious to the 
eyes. The windows had semi-opaque 
curtains of a drab or straw color, which, 
when drawn, shut out entirely the direct 
glare of the sun, but admitted sufficient 
light for purposes of study. 

‘To these conditions of light were 
added proper heating, efficient ventila- 
tion, and an abundance of pure air. 
Twenty-five square feet of flooring was 
allowed for each school-seat. That is, the 
floor contained 1,200 square freet, and the 
room had forty-eight seats. These con- 
ditions of a healthy atmosphere so di- 
rectly affect the nerves and mental status 
of the pupils as to produce no little influ- 
ence upon the action of the delicate optic 
nerve. 

‘“* Mind and body react upon each other. 
Healthy, vigorous, and successful study, 
mental acquirement and mental develop- 
ment, are exceedingly difficult in an over- 
heated, vitiated atmosphere, and, may I 
add, with a nervous, irritable teacher pre- 
siding over the room. Moreover, this 
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nervous, irritable condition of the teacher 
is very often directly induced by the foul 
atmosphere of the room, and, by a normal 
and healthful condition, might perhaps 
be entirely avoided.’’ 

And it is not the teacher alone who be- 
comes irritable.—Child-Study Monthly. 





THE JOHN PEATE TELESCOPIC 
LENS. 





PROF. T. S. LOWDEN. 





Peate, D. D., began to grind his first 
lens for a reflecting telescope. He 
came to be a lens-maker in this way. 
One day, after having served two years 
of the fourteen of which he was Presiding 
Elder for the Meadville district of the M. 
E. Erie Conference, he remarked to Rev. 
Dr. Wythe, ‘‘ Now, Wythe, that I am no 
longer obliged to prepare a new sermon 
each week, what shall I do to keep from 
growing rusty?’’ ‘‘ Make a telescope,’’ 
responded Dr. Wythe. ‘‘ What! John 
Peate make a telescope !’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Peate. ‘‘ Yes, John Peate make a tele- 
scope,’’ and with these words Dr. Wythe 
handed Dr. Peate a pamphlet relating to 
telescopes. Dr. Peate, being a lover of 
nature and not knowing what it is to fail, 
took the pamphlet, studied it, got a piece 
of telescopic glass, and began to grind. 
After two years of work in his leisure 
moments, he was surprised to find him- 
self in possession of a 7-inch lens, and his 
soul was all ablaze when, with his lens, 
he saw for the first time the rings of 
Saturn. Then it was that he began to 
make lenses in real earnest. The results 
of his labors have been fifteen lenses in 
the twenty years. The last one is the 
triumph of his life and old age, being now 
in his seventy-ninth year. This monster 
glass, the largest glass reflector in the 
world, was finished and shipped to the 
American University at Washington last 
August. It is sixty-one inches in diam- 
eter, five and five-sixteenths in thickness, 
and has a focal length of thirty-two feet 
six inches. Dr. Peate has worked on this 
glass full time for two years, besides mak- 
ing a special building for the glass and 
constructing machinery for grinding it. 
The Butler Plate Glass Works, in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, cast the rough glass, 
being successful in the fifth attempt. 
This is the first telescopic glass of any 
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consequence cast in America, it having 
been obtained heretofore from Paris. 
The glass in the rough weighed one ton; 
when finished, fifteen hundred pounds. 

The Earl of Rosse’s telescope, a reflec- 
tor, is seventy-two inches in diameter, 
but it is a metal lens and has but sixty 
per cent. of the light-gathering power 
that a glass lens of the same size has. 
The Yerkes and Lick Observatories have 
refracting lenses forty inches and ‘thirty- 
six inches respectively in diameter. The 
refractors and reflectors of equal dimen- 
sions have about the same power to 
gather up the light. 

The Peate lens has two and one-half 
times the power of the Yerkes refractor, 
and about three times that of the Lick 
lens. Many astronomers, from all parts 
of the country, have visited Greenville to 
inspect the great lens, and all pronounce 
it a perfect _ of work, the product of 
a master. hus he has completed, at the 
advanced age of almost fourscore, the 
most powerful telescopic lens the world 
has seen. 


—— 


A WAR FUNERAL. 





WO generations have learned by heart 

the famous poem on ‘‘ The Burial of 

Sir John Moore.’’ As a war funeral 

sketch it is emphasized by the scene at 

the burial of Sergeant Gibbs and his three 

comrades at Guantanamo, Cuba, last 
June. At that point where 


But half of our heavy task was done 
* * * . 


* 
When we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing, 


the repetition of history is striking, 
though the situation in the Cuban inci- 
dent is far more critical and thrilling than 
in Chaplain Wolfe’s poem. It was the 
same national ‘‘foe’’ whose ‘‘sullen fir- 
ing’’ had slain four brave American 
marines, and threatened again the lives 
of the men who buried them. 

By the new graves on the hillside, near 
the camp of the marines, a troop of sev- 
eral hundred stood with uncovered heads 
while Chaplain Jones of the war-ship 
‘“Texas’’ began the service for the dead. 
He had scarcely pronounced the words, 
**T am the Resurrection and the Life,’’ 
when a volley from a party of concealed 
Spaniards on a neighboring ridge startled 
them with a hail of scattering bullets. 
Most of the marines retired to their 
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trenches, but a few remained with the in- 
trepid chaplain. 

Falling flat in the grass, they sighted 
their rifles at the ridge, and gave the hid- 
den enemy shot for shot, while the clergy- 
man, partly sheltered by a little mound 
of earth, went on with the funeral service, 
uttering every word with a calm, strong 
voice, and apparently as undisturbed as 
if he had been in his own pulpit. 

The more excited marines watched and 
fought the foe, but did not for a moment 
forget the solemn ceremony. In the face 
of all perils, they resolved to suitably 
honor the remains of their uncoffined 
comrades. Their guns strangely accented 
the reverent responses they gave to the 
chaplain’s recital, and the closing ‘‘Our 
Father’’ mingled with the dropping of 
Spanish bullets all around them. When 
before was the Lord’s prayer ever chanted 
to the accompaniment of a battle? It 
was the Old Testament and the New in 
tragic symphony—a duet of death and 
life. 

Chaplain and men kept to their sacred 
duty, omitting nothing, till all was done. 
They covered the graves and went away. 
A religious rite under such circumstances 
was one to be remembered; and later 
some one of those present at the scene 
may tellitsstory more adequately than we 
have told it here.— Youth’s Companion. 


ABOUT COMPOSITIONS. 








"THE average pupil hates compositions. 

Why? Before trying to answer this 
question, let us state and illustrate a prin- 
ciple; people, old and young, like to do 
whatever they can do well, and dislike to 
do whatever they do badly. The person 
who can’t drive his ball through the first 
arch invariably ‘‘ hates croquet ;’’ not so 
the chap who plays his own and his part- 
ner’s ball through arch after arch, while 
his discouraged opponents stand round 
despairingly waiting for their chance to 
play. So it is in everything else—it is 
always the skilful who comprise the en- 
thusiasts. 

Now in the matter of compositions; 
once get the child to feel that he is doing 
his work well, and you have won the 
victory. He won’t ‘‘ hate compositions”’ 
any more. Generally, too much is ex- 
pected of the pupil at the start, and in 
most cases the start is not made soon 
enough. The difficulty about composi- 
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tions is nearly always in the case of the | taught by putting spelling-books into the 
children to whom the matter comes as a | 


new and unfamiliar task. Teachers who 
have to do with such pupils should be 
sure, first, to set the composition task well 
within the pupil’s powers; and second, to 
choose the subject of the composition from 
among those things that have for the 
pupil aliving interest. Instead of asking 
a girl of fourteen to write on such sub- 
jects as ‘‘ The Advantages of Industry.’’ 
‘*Our Duty to our Parents,’’ ‘‘ The Value 
of Education,’’ etc., have her describe the 
last picnic she attended, write on the 
proper care of a canary bird, or give her 
own ideas as to theculture of pansies. A 
boy who will play hookey in order to 
avoid writing a composition on ‘‘ The Uses 
of Politeness,’ ‘‘The Character of Wash- 
ington,’’ or ‘‘ True Manhood ”’ will jump 
at a chance to write about ‘‘ Catfish and 
How to Catch Them,’’ or to give an ac- 
count of the different kinds of kites, or to 
write about any other thing that he knows 
about and takes an interest in. 

It is well not to be too critical about 
the compositions. Pass over defects 
lightly, and heartily praise every indica- 
tion of originality. Allow pupils to read 
their compositions publicly as a special 
mark of favor, not as a requirement. 
Above all, never require pupils to write 
compositions as a punishment, or force 
them to read their productions before the 
school, unless you want to have them hate 
composition writing forevermore.—Learn- 
ing by Doing. 


OO  —— 


WHAT ABOUT SPELLING? 





PELLING is the observance of the ar- 
bitrary usage of writers of English 

as to the arrangement of letters in words. 
This usage is without reason, so that ‘‘ he 
who thinks least spells best.’” Only mem- 
ory of mechanical symbols is involved in 
learning to spell. As a separate branch 
of study and atest of culture, spelling has 
long been an educational fetish. Time 
was when it occupied a chief place in the 
programmes of all elementary schools, 
and yet the spelling of the older genera- 
tion among us iscertainly not above criti- 
cism. The children of to-day spell bet- 
ter. This fact is undoubtedly due to the 
very large amount of written work now 
done in all schools. 
spelling. We must teach it systemati- 
cally and persistently. But it is not 
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hands of children and having classes 
stand in rows and take turns in guessing 
at the spelling of words in which they are 
not interested. As a school exercise 
something better could be devised. 

How shall we teach spelling? Children 
learn to copy all the words they learn to 
read during the first months in school. 
Later they learn to copy into script the 
printed words In their reading lessons. 
As a third step, they learn to write lists 
of well-known words and easy sentences 
from dictation. During the recitation 
hour, they pronounce over and over the 
lists of words in their readers. With 
books open, they name the letters in these 
words. They sound these same words 
and cultivate accuracy in pronunciation. 
They write little statements in which they 
use these familiar words. The teacher 
calls special attention to difficult, unpho- 
netic words and teaches the children to 
spell them. As pupils progress, they 
learn to spell the new words in all lessons. 
They write much and learn to consult 
their dictionaries for the spelling of 
words. They learn to spell by spelling. 
The teacher takes little time in examin- 
ing the pupils, one at a time, in spelling, 
but much time in actually teaching them 
to spell.—A/idland Schools. 
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INCOMPETENT TEACHERS. 





ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Noo to the incompetent parents in the 
| world come the incompetent teachers. 
These two most important factors in the 
future of mankind are the incapables of 
the earth, with few shining exceptions. 
Our great normal schools are turning out 
teachers with the rapidity of a newspaper 
press turning out the printed sheets. 
Thousands of young women pass excel- 
lent examinations, and graduate from 
these colleges as competent teachers. 
They are undoubtedly well educated as 
far as books are factors in education. 
But the man or woman who intends to 
make teaching the young a profession 
needs many other qualities besides a 
knowledge of books. 

A teacher needs to possess a natural 
love for children and a sympathy for 
them. Heshould understand good man- 
ners and morals, and possess both; and 
correct deportment and gentle and digni- 
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fied behavior should be among his es- 
sential requisites. 


Not long ago a bevy of young girls | 


emerged from a fashionable school in | 
upper New York. A rather showily- | 


dressed woman passed down the avenue, 
and as she approached the school girls 


they began making audible comments | 


upon her costume. They laughed and 
jeered until the woman was well out of 


hearing. One could not help wondering | 
what manner of teacher had these young | 


misses in charge. 
to form part of every public school course. 
A few moments of time given now and then 
by ‘an earnest teacher to quiet talks on 
this subject would do much toward cor- 
recting the brazen vulgarity of the aver- 
age mob of school children of the day. 
There is no estimating the influence of 
a teacher, especially a woman teacher who 
loves her work and her pupils, and who is 
seriously intent upon helping them to be 
moral, healthful and useful men and wo- 
men. Children are clay, and the teacher 
is the artist modeling them to suit her 
will. She cannot have time to perfect 
them all, but every touch has a perma- 
nent effect. How necessary, then, that 
she should go about her work with rever- 
ent earnestness, and think of something 
besides the rule of three and her salary. 
Children are susceptible to all manner 
of impressions, and the real inner charac- 
ter and life of the instructor is often felt 
by them while unknown to their elders. 


Many a careless expression and thought- | 
| as the sound money and Republican can- 


less word dropped by a teacher in a child’s 
hearing has left its indelible stain. 

Almost every child is prone to regard 
his teacher with a sort of idolatry. The 
woman who inspires this feeling has the 
opportunity to build a foundation to a 
character which time or circumstance can- 
not destroy. ‘There is no limit to her in- 
fluence if she chooses to exert it for the 
child’s good, and is not satisfied with 
merely hearing him recite his lessons. 
To a little talk on hygiene outside of the 
school-house by such a woman the writer 
of this article owed a good part of her ex- 
cellent health. 

The voices of most American children 
are shrill and badly placed. It should be 
the duty of instructors to correct these 
faults; but instead they augment them 
far more frequently by allowing children 
to read and recite in falsetto or nasal 
tones. Yet since many of the teachers 


themselves use their voices in precisely 


Street manners ought | 
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the same unpleasant and unfortunate 
manner, their negligence to assist their 
charges to better tones is not surprising. 

The only surprise is that with such a 
superfluity of normal graduates in the 
market, a higher general standard is not 
demanded by the public. It is not higher 
education we need in our teachers, but 
teachers with higher general qualifica- 
tions for their important calling.—Zduca- 
tional News. 





HE WHIPPED DEWEY. 








INCE that morning last May, when 

Admiral Dewey and his fleet achieved 
a brilliant victory in Manila Bay, the 
world has resounded with praise of the 
victors, and of the central figure in that 
remarkable battle. Until then, though 
for many years a gallant naval officer, 
Admiral Dewey’s name was known to 
comparatively few of the 70,000,000 of 
his countrymen. Now it is a household 
word. And, as in all similar cases, the 
people show an eager interest in any and 
all the facts and incidents of his past life. 
Among these, one of the incidents of his 
schoolboy days relates to the somewhat 
striking experience which George Dewey 
had, in the district school of his native 
village, Montpelier, Vt., of which school 
the teacher, in the winter of ’48~—’49 was 


| Major Z. K. Pangborn, now, and for 


many years past, a resident of Jersey 
City, N. J., and of late in the public eye 


didate for Representative in Congress 
from his district. 

The story is also of interest as a 
glimpse of the old district schools of New 
England, where so many of those who 
have since become great Americans were 
literally ‘‘licked into shape’’ and 
started properly on their careers. At 
that time each district school in Vermont 
was an institution by itself, controlled 
solely by the teacher and the school dis- 
trict trustees. The teacher, once in- 
stalled, was the autocrat of the school- 
room. It sometimes, though not very 
frequently, happened that especially 
lively and ungovernable boys provokeda 
personal conflict with the teacher, to de- 
termine whether the schoolmaster were 
really the master. Other teachers of 
that period besides Major Pangborn 
could tell true stories of their experiences 
with rebellious pupils like that in which 
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Major Pangborn, then a slender young 
man 19 years old, and George Dewey, 
who was but a few years younger, were 
the principal actors. In reply to a re- 
quest of Zhe Mail and Express, Major 
Pangborn tells the following story : 

‘*The State Street School in Mont- 
pelier,’’ said he, ‘‘had become notorious 
for the insubordination and personal 
prowess of the boys who went toit. It 
had a conspicuously bad reputation. Al- 
though it was in the best part of the vil- 
lage, standing in the shadow of the old 
State House, and having among its 
pupils the children of the first families, 
the boys had so succeeded in organizing 
disorder that they had driven away two 
or three teachers who had tried to hold 
the master’s place. I was a student in 
the junior classin the University of Ver- 
mont in the autumn of 1848, and, like 
the majority of students, was under the 
necessity of earning money by school 
teaching during the long winter vaca- 
tions. I had heard of the school at 
Montpelier and resolved to try for it. I 
inquired about it and found it was as 
bad as its reputation. In fact, when I 
called on Trustee Briggs, then Probate 
Judge of Washington County, he gave 
me a surprised look and said: ‘ Why! do 
you know about that school?’ Isaid [| 
had heard it was unmanageable and that 
the boys were in the habit of turning 
teachers out whenever they pleased, but 
I thought I could manage it. 

‘** Well,’ said the Judge, ‘nobody 
seems able to doit. I am almost ashamed 
to be trustee of such a school. But,’ he 
added, sizing me up critically, ‘ Pang- 
born, you don’t look big enough to gov- 
ern that school!’’ My weight at that 
time was something less than ninety 
pounds. 

‘“‘T replied: ‘Judge Briggs, if you’ll 
tell me just how many pounds of meat 
and bone you require in a school teacher, 
I’ll go out and get weighed, and see how 
near I come toit.’ The Judge burst into 
a hearty laugh, looked me over quizzi- 
cally, and said: ‘ Well, I’ll send for Mr. 
Spalding (the other trustee), and we'll 
see about it.’ Mr. Spalding soon came, 
and they asked me if I was really in 
earnest. I convinced them I was, but added 
that I wanted to make some unusual 
conditions. I said I should expecta very 


much higher salary than they had paid, 
because I thought it would be worth it if 
I undertook the task. 


I named a figure 
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nearly double what had usually been 
paid. Both trustees were amazed, but 
they agreed, Mr. Spalding saying: ‘It'll 
be worth any price if any mancan keep 
that school.’ 

‘*T then said I had another condition to 
make, which was that they should not in 
any way interfere with my management. 
I was confident that if I could teach and 
govern the school at all, I could do it 
alone and only in my own way. And I 
added that if the boys succeeded in put- 
ting me out I wouldn’t present any bill. 
The upshot was that I got the school. I 
took charge at the appointed time, and 
found a large company of very bright 
boys and girls, about eighty in all. 
Among these were seven full-grown 
young men, apprentices at various trades 
in the village. These were entitled under 
the law to their ‘ three months’ schooling’ 
curing the winter. I learned that the 
usual plan of procedure of the rebel boys 
was to have the younger ones to pro- 
voke a fight with the teacher on some 
pretext, and then, if the master tried to 
chastise any of them, the larger boys, or 
rather the young men, would come to 
the help of the youngsters and would 
make short work of the teacher. 

** George Dewey was one of the bright- 
est and boldest of the younger lads; he 
was a leader among them, and naturally 
put forward in any scheme of mischief 
and rebellion. He had in large degree 
the natural qualities of a leader, and the 
personal daring needed for entering into 
any fight. There was nothing that you 
could call bad about him, except his 
sturdy determination not to obey author- 
ity unless he saw fit. 

“‘Things went on during the first 
week’s session of the school with no 
outbreak of any significance, although 
the signs of coming conflict were thick 
enough. I knew a decisive conflict was 
coming, and made my plans. I had 
simply resolved that I would govern that 
school at any cost or risk to myself. 
The final coupcame in this wise: After 
the usual afternoon recess of Monday, 
Dewey did not return to the school room. 
I sent his seat-mate to tell him to come 
in, not expecting, however, that he 
would, as I understood that this was the 
challenge for the coming battle. 

‘‘The other boy returned alone, and 
reported that George ‘wasn’t coming, 


and that he said I might go to the 
This, of course, made a sensa- 


devil !’’ 
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tion in the school, but I took no notice 
of it then, After the session, and while 
the children of the primary department 
were going out to the street, George 
Dewey, who had prepared himself with 
a quantity of hard-made snow-balls and 
climbed into the cupola of the old State 
House, amused himself by pelting the 
children, causing a great scare among 
them and some slight injuries. I went 
out and ordered him to stop, and come 
down—neither of which I expected him 
to do. And he met my expectation 
with an emphatic and profane refusal. 

** That evening I made my preparations 
for the next day’s work. I had never 
had or kept in the schoolroom any in- 
strument of punishment. There was 
nothing in the schoolroom visible which 
I could use as a weapon in the conflict. 
I didn’t then, and do not now, believe in 
the wisdom or necessity of corporal pun- 
ishment in school, except in very extreme 
and exceptional cases. But this wasone 
of them. So I provided for my use a 
very substantial rawhide, took it at a late 
hour of the night to the schoolroom and 
placed it over the projecting ledge of the 
entrance door, where it would be handy 
if wanted. I hoped it would not attract 
the notice of any of the school before the 
time came for using it, if necessary, and 
it did not. I knew that I had two fights 
ahead of me, because of the expected in- 
terference of the big boys, the appren- 
tices. On my way to the school-room in 
the morning I selected two or three 
straight, round sticks of cord wood, and 
put them on top of the wood box of the 
school-room, where they were handy to 
reach. My preparations were complete, 
and, fortunately for me, none of the boys 
had any idea of this. I knew that, in 
whatever scrimmage came, my action 
must be short, sharp and decisive. 

** About 10 o’clock I called Dewey to 
the front of the desk and platform, and 
he came up promptly and smiling, with 
defiance in his eye, and the whole school- 
room hushed in expectant silence. I re- 
cited a catalogue of his offenses, and told 
him he must forthwith say he was sorry 
for having misbehaved himself, and must 
apologize both to me and to the school for 
his misconduct, and promise to be obe- 
dient and orderly in the future, or I 
should have to punish him severely then 
and there. He faced me without the 
quiver of an eyelid, and made a quick, 
impudent and defiant reply. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘All the rest that followed happened 
probably within a minute. Before 
George’s reply was hardly out I had the 
rawhide in my hand, and he had it all over 
him, with all the force that I could 
muster. The attack was so sudden, un- 
expected and violent, that he fell in a 
heap on the floor, completely conquered; 
bleeding from a wound on the hand, and 
crying, as any boy would, under such a 
surprise and hurt. He had no further 
part in that fight. My punishment of 
the boy so surprised the older boys, who 


| all sat in the front rows of seats, that it 


was a moment before they started to the 
rescue. All seven of them, however, 
sprang to their feet, but as they were be- 
hind their benches they couldn’t reach 
me except through the passageway be- 
tween the seats. The first one of them 
who got his foot outside the line of bench 
fronts, I caught with a stunning blow 
from one of the wooden clubs, which I 
had seized. It took him fairly on the 
forehead, between the eyes, and he fell to 
the floor with acrash. Iinstantly ordered 
the other boys to sit down—and they 
sat. One of them, I remember, a stout 
young Irishman, brought his brawny 
right fist into the palm of the other 
hand, as he dropped into his seat, ejacu- 
lating, ‘Godamighty !’ 

‘*As any school teacher will under- 
stand, the battle was ended, and with 
complete victory forme. I threw water 
in the face of the young fellow I had 
knocked down, and ordered two of the 
other apprentices to take him home, 
where, I belleve, he stayed for some days 
under a doctor’s care. The blow I gave 
him might have killed him, but, fortu- 
nately, it didn’t. I must say that at the 
moment I had no thought or concern as 
to the result of what I did, except that I 
meant it should beeffective. Some of his 
friends tried to get a warrant for my ar- 
rest for the assault, but no magistrate in 
the county of Washington would take 
notice of the complaint. 

‘* George Dewey, who was thoroughly 
subdued and punished, I cared for by 
dressing and binding up his wounded 
hand, and I kept him until noon recess, 
when I made him go with me to his own 
home, taking the rawhide along with me 
to show his father, the doctor, how I had 
conquered the ungovernable boy. On 


_ entering the family dining-room I said, 


‘Dr. Dewey, I’ve brought George home 


7 


| alittle the worse for wear, but I think 
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it’ll do him good.’ Dr. Dewey, who was 
a man of fine presence—and whom the 
admiral also strongly resembles—looked 
sternly at his son and at the rawhide, and 
remarked, ‘Well, I don’t care what you 
have done to him, if you have made him 
mind you.’ 

‘George returned to school, and, I am 
glad to say, he was thereafter as good and 
obedient as any in the school. And I 
may add that there was never after that 
day any difficulty in maintaining proper 
discipline in that school; not only this, 
but I had the real affection of my pupils, 
who begged that I would return to them 
next season and keep the school again; 
but that I could not do. 

‘* That is, in brief and as nearly as I 
can remember it after the lapse of fifty 
years, the correct story of this much- 
reported whipping of George Dewey when 
he was a sturdy Vermont school boy. 
Later on Dewey was, of his own volition, 
a pupil under my care when I was prin- 
cipal of Lamoille Academy, and under 
my tuition he made a part of his prepara- 
tion for entering college, which he subse- 
quently did at Norwich University. He 
had always had a strong desire to enter 
the navy, but his family opposed it. Later 
he did leave the university and secure an 
appointment in the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. His subsequent career is now 
known to all.’”’—V. Y. Mail and Express. 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 








BY IDA M. HENDRIK. 





LMOST everybody recognizes the fact 
l thata proper knowledge of geog- 
raphy is of great value to its possessor. 
The best method of imparting such 
knowledge should occupy the attention 
of every one interested in the work of 
teaching. It has been said that geog- 
raphy serves as a common ground upon 
which literature, science and history all 
meet. Nostudy isricher in entertaining 
facts if these are properly presented. No 
study affords better opportunity for ex- 
tending information and thorough re- 
search than the study of geography. 
That it is toa great extent unappreci- 
ated and improperly taught is a well- 
known fact. Too much time is spent in 
dwelling upon unimportant matters to the 
neglect of others of far greater impor- 
tance. Of what value are so minute 
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details as a means of mental discipline ? 
What faculties of the mind are developed 
and strengthened by learning the height 
of a great many mountains, and the 
length of a great many rivers? 

As information, these facts are to a cer- 
tain extent worthless. The average 
pupil does not retain one-tenth of the de- 
tails which his teacher has taken so 
much pains to impart. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the greatest benefit in the 
study of geography comes from the map 
questions. However, a great many 
teachers act upon this principle, and the 
map questions are drilled upon time and 
time again, until with a feeling of pride 
the teacher perceives that the pupils can 
answer the long list backward and for- 
ward with great rapidity. 

New York seems to them a certain 
black dot and nothing more, Boston an- 
other black dot and nothing more. And 
little, wavy black lines known as rivers 
are correctly traced from beginning to 
end. The map questions should not be 
entirely ignored ; neither should we fail 
ty locate principal cities and rivers. But 
w: should teach pupils more of the re- 
sources of a country, and those things 
which determine the location and growth 
of its cities and the interests of the 
people. There should also be some at- 
tention given to developing ideas con- 
cerning the commercial advantages of a 
country. The discovery of America 
opened new possibilities for commercial 
activity, and commerce now stimulates 
the industries of all nations, The pupil 
should be taught that commerce is 
greatly facilitated by the coutour or out- 
line of a country. A _ grand division 
with many indentations and projections 
like Europe, is apt to have good harbors; 
while one with a more regular outline 
like Africa or South America does not pos- 
sess commercial advantages in the way of 
excellent harbors. We should teach that 
the great commercial countries of to-day 
are United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Prussia 
and Austria. The chief commercial cities 
are London and Liverpool, of England, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, of 
United States, Hamburg and Bremen, of 
Germany, Alexandria, of Africa, Rio 
Janeiro, of South America, and Calcutta, 
of Asia. 

The pupil should be taught to reason 
from cause to effect, and to see why cer- 
tain occupations are confined to certain 
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regions, and to see how the position af- 
fects the climate, productions, and indus- 


tries of a country. We should teach | 


some parts of geography by comparison. 
We should compare the size of one conti- 
nent with that of another, one grand 
division with another, one country with 
another. We may also associate the 
work of the geography class with that of 


the reading or of the history. This af- | 


fords a very successful combination, and 
by the association of ideas both are bet- 


ter impressed upon the mind. We asso- | 
| pressed, and as far as possible, abolished. 


ciate the work in this way ; when we are 
studying the countries of Switzerland 
and Austria, we read the story of William 


Tell, the hero of Switzerland. We also | 
read the poem entitled ‘‘ Make Way for | 


Liberty,’’ founded upon the heroism of 
Arnold Winkelried, the Swiss hero. We 
read ‘‘The Revolutionary Rising,’’ and 
poems of like nature, when we study the 
Revolutionary War. Pupils very readily 


appreciate this idea of association and | 


come to associate locations and events. 

By this method when a locality is men- 
tioned the idea of the historical events, 
the reasons for the industries, and the 
class of people that dwell there are at 
once presented to the mind. Thus by the 
association of cause and effect, so to 
speak, the facts are firmly fixed in the 
pupil’s mind and they become knowledge. 
— Teacher's Outlook. 


MANUAL TRAINING FROM THE 
ETHICAL STANDPOINT. 





BY M. W. VANDENBURG, M. D. 





HE first impressions of the infant are 

doubtless very imperfect and greatly 
distorted. So when we say the first things 
an infant learns are its own existence and 
the existence of an external world, we 
mean very different concepts of ego and 
externality from those entertained after a 
few weeks or a few years. Nevertheless 
from these two primary concepts the 
child develops all that it becomes, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. Of the ex- 
ternal world and of self, it first learns 
through the sense of touch, then by sight, 
and finally by the other senses. It learns 
resistance, direction, size, shape, color, 
distance, relation, density, weight, stabil- 
ity, temperature, and all the multitude of 
qualities of the external world, through 
the senses aided by the muscular activity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Muscular activity is autogenetic in all 
young animals, as well as susceptible of 
great and persistent action from very 
moderate stimuli. It is the most promi- 
nent, the most characteristic, the most 
persistent, as well as the most natural at- 
tribute of children. 

It would seem that this very pregnant 


| fact should have been the first to be con- 


sulted in all systematic efforts to teach 
children. 

As a matter of history and of fact, it is, 
and has been the first attribute to be re- 


To be sure this was a fight waged directly 


| against nature; but the gage of battle 


was recklessly thrown down. Keep the 
child still; make it motionless; then be- 
gin to teach it. Keep the child as mo- 
tionless as possible while teaching it. 
And finally, do not allow nature to assert 
itself, until you are through teaching. 
These have been the unwritten maxims 
of teaching for ages, and are still to a 
large extent to-day. What wonder that 
all children, in all time past, have always 
hated schools, and fought against their 
tyranny? The best pupils, and the most 
obedient, have never maintained other 
than a state of armed truce, and have 
been ready to start a rebellion on the 
least relaxation of the conqueror’s watch- 
fulness. 

The spontaneous activity of the infant 
finds its most agreeable exercise in in- 
vestigation, invention, and auto-produc- 
tion. A healthy child wants to find out 
for itself, to make things for itself; only 
a sick child is willing to sit and look on 
whilesome one else does the investigating 
and producing. 

Furthermore, the healthy child must 
constantly have new objects for the exer- 
cise of its faculties. When the possibil- 
ities of new perceptions seem to it ex- 
hausted, it soon tires of the repetition. 
Monotony is unendurable to an infant. 
There must be a constant stream of 
change in the sensual and intellectual 
perceptions, or the infant loses interest, 
becomes fretful and sick in mind, and 
sooner or later, sick in body. 

It is probable that the constant demand 
for change is necessitated by the physical 
constitution of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. If so, the principle is the most fun- 
damental conceivable. Be that as it may, 
the fact is undeniable, that without con- 
stant and consistent changes in the things 
that occupy the child-mind, the results 
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will be abnormal, unhealthful, morbid. 
And these changes in infant perceptions, 
in order to be natural, must follow a cer- 
tain law of sequence. They must not be 
too abrupt, nor too disconnected. Incase 
they are, the child’s mind soon becomes 
exhausted, and its pleasure destroyed. 

Investigation or inquisitiveness ; inven- 
tion, which is imagination and memory 
combined ; imitation, which is a substi- 
tute for invention; auto-production or 
construction, and constant muscular ex- 
ercise, are impressed upon everything an 
infant or small child does. Sometimes 
only one of these characteristics may be 
present for a short time, but the others are 
bound to crop out before a great while. 

The very destructiveness of which in- 
fants and young childreu are so often ac- 
cused, is only a manifestation of the de- 
sire for new combinations of invention 
and construction. 

Obviously kindergarten methods are 
more nearly nature’s methods of instruc- 
tion than any that have thus far been pro- 
posed for small children. Manual training 
is an adaptation of kindergarten methods 
to older pupils. The result is, education 
through the methods of natural interest, 
nature’s methods. 

In looking over the schedule of studies 
proposed for manual training in the 
schools of New York city, I made the 
following summary, taking the standpoint 
I have already assumed: In the lowest 
grade—Grade 1A, we have the following : 

(1) Free-hand drawing, from plants, 
type-solids, and geometric forms ; investi- 
gation, imitation, construction and mus- 
cular exercise. 

(2) Imaginative drawing, from nature, 
readings and events; investigation, in- 
vention, construction and muscular exer- 
cise. 

(3) Study of the spectrum, laying the 
chart, nature-study, reading; investiga- 
tion, invention, construction, and muscu- 
lar exercise. 

(4) Using colors in arrangements, tab- 
lets, splints, etc.; invention, construction, 
and muscular exercise. 

(5) Constructive work ; invention, con- 
struction, muscular exercise. 

(6) Form-study of simple solids and 
drill in lines; investigation, description, 
imitation, muscular exercise. 

This ends the scheme for the lowest 
grade. 

In the highest grade—Grade 7B, we 
have: (1) Free-hand drawing; (2) fig- 
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ure sketching; (3) historic ornament; (4) 
elements of design; (5) pictorial drawings 
in illustration of correlated studies: (6) 
advanced studies in harmony and design; 
color studies ; (7) inventional geometry ; 
(8) constructive work—working draw- 
ings; (9) workshop for boys, sewing for 
girls; (10) designing; (11) modeling; 
(12) modeling. 

In application, each and every one of 
these steps calls for investigation, inven- 
tion, construction and muscular exercise; 
the fundamental efforts put forth by the 
infant in its attempts to learn of the ex- 
ternal world. 

The first and most obvious ethical ele- 
ment of this method seems to be, that it 
is an honest attempt to follow nature’s 
methods of imparting knowledge; and 


nature’s methods are always right 
methods. Nothing could be more im- 


portant than this principle. 

Studies pursued by this method, by the 
very manner of approaching them, attract 
the child-mind and tend to healthful sen- 
timents and impulses. And sentiments 
and impulses make all the difference be- 
tween good and bad character. The in- 
tellect and the will, to which we usually 
direct all our attention, are as much con- 
stituent parts of bad character as of good, 
for their highest cultivation is not incon- 
sistent with the worst moral degeneracy. 

Strange it seems, indeed, that we should 
have left for so long a time, to unsyste- 
matic and unscientific teaching, the main 
element to sound character. 

One of the greatest gains in the senti- 
ments is cheerfulness of disposition. In 
this day of enlightenment, the unwilling 
boy creeping like a snail to school should 
be an extinct species. Let no one suppose 
that a happy disposition, bred from con- 
stant exercise in mastering the tasks of 
schools will not affect the character of after 
life. 

Truthfulness and care in work is one of 
the most precious elements of good char- 
acter. The errors, slights, and miscon- 
ceptions of the pupil cannot escape detec- 
tion in manual training as easily as in 
memory recitation studies, while good, 
honest, careful work will always show for 
its real value. Often a passing embarass- 
ment will so misrepresent honest work in 
memory-recitations as to wrong the sensi- 
bilities of a pupil and bias his feelings to- 
ward evil and resentful sentiments. This 
is a most unfortunate result. 

Individuality, the immense imp 
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of which as an element of character we 
are just beginning to realize in school 
training, and to strive to bring out in our 
methods of teaching, can be called out 
and cultivated by no method that does 
not partake largely of invention and auto- 
production. None of the courses of study 
now proposed can approach manual train- 
ing in this respect. 

An element not to be despised is the in- 
fluence these studies have on the spon- 
taneous occupations of childhood. Want 
of pleasurable interest in the child’s en- 
vironment, ennui, is one of the most po- 
tent factors in the production of that rest- 
less mischief so often attributed to child- 
hood. ‘‘Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do.”’ 

The influence of manual training can 
always be found in the games and pur- 
suits of those children who are so fortu- 
nate as to have its benefits. Give sucha 
child a knife and a piece of wood, a pile 
of sand, or a ball of clay, and you will fill 
hours of his life with healthful and honest 
amusement; give him colored crayons, or 
even a pencil and brown paper, and dull 
and joyless days will wear a changed as- 
pect. Are there any pursuits more to a 
child’s liking than whittling, digging in 
the sand, playing in the mud, or making 
pictures? With a definite purpose to 
make something, with suitable examples 
for imitation, with wholesome ideas as an 
incentive, he is busy and happy. 

Another very important acquisition, 
one very far-reaching in its ethical effects, 
is an increased power to appreciate works 
of art and architecture. Neither of these 
departments is studied for technical pro- 
ficiency nor beyond the elementary stage, 
but the impetus given to thinking and to 
the power to appreciate, is of the greatest 
value. Intrinsically, there are no reasons 
why a man or woman who labors for a 
living should not have as high an appre- 
ciation of art and architecture, of paint- 
ing, sculpture, decoration, design and 
sentiment, as a millionaire. We can not 
all become millionaires, but we may all 
become appreciative. 

A conscious increase of power—muscu- 
lar, intellectual, scientific or moral—is a 
powerful incentive to self-respect, the 
most potent of all influences in restrain- 





ing immorality. The importance of a | 


systematic cultivation of this sentiment is 
beyond calculation. That any means ef- 
fectual to this end should not be neglected, 
goes without saying. 
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| Finally, manual training is not the xe 
| plus ultra of things pedagogical. It is a 
| powerful step in the right direction ; and 
| no one who has the good of the teaching 
| profession at heart, or who is anxious to 
| avail himself of all the tried and accessible 
| means for best promoting school work, 
| can pass it lightly by.—A7t Education. 

| 


-_——S Se ——_—__—__——_ 


NEW NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 





OME of our thoughtful men are saying 
that the important factor in our recent 
victories was the ‘‘ man behind the guns.”’ 
Behind this man was the American free 
school; in the school was the thoughtful 
teacher. If the teacher and the school 
brought about these victories, they must 
| now meet new problems. If Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines are to be a part 
of America, they must be Americanized. 
This can be done only through the Amer- 
ican school. 
| ‘This school must be taught by well 
educated men and women, who believe in 
America and its institutions. The lan- 
guage of the schools must be English ex- 
clusively—at least after the first year. 
The natives of these islands, while they 
have been taught colloquial Spanish, 
have no love for Spain, for its institu- 
tions, for its history, for its literature. 
There is no excuse for any sentiment on 
this side of the question. Spanish should 
not be taught in our schools, nor in the 
schools of these islands. The sooner our 
language becomes the common speech of 
these people, the sooner they will be- 
come Americanized. American literature 
breathes a spirit of freedom. The chil- 
dren of Cuba and Hawaii and Luzon and 
Porto Rico should be taught the literature 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, 
Lowell, and the history of Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln and Grant at once. 
Our songs should become their songs. It 
is to be hoped that this will become at 
once the established policy in the admin- 
istration of theislands. Provincial school 
superintendents should be sent to the 
islands from among the best and the most 
progressive superintendents in this coun- 
try. A normal school should be estab- 
lished at once in each island, and a terri- 
torial system of education with local 
teachers’ institutes pnt into operation im- 
mediately. This should be done in the 
interest of education, humanity, and econ- 
| omy of administration. 
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Industrial schools should be a part of 
the system. ‘The very crude methods of 
work in agriculture and the trades pre- 
vent the fullest development of the coun- 
try. It is imperative that the natives be 
developed at once intoself-supporting citi- 


zens. The country is wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and experts say that the soil 
could be made to yield five times what it 
does now. There is demand for trained 
men in all the trades. If three men like 
Booker T. Washington could be found 
and sent, one to Manila, one to Havana, 
and the other to San Juan, and put in 
charge of such an institution as Tuskegee 
Institute, it would hasten peace and pros- 
perity more than battleships and standing 
armies.—/Vorthwestern Monthly. 





THADDEUS STEVENS, THE ‘“ OLD 
COMMONER.” * 





BY HENRY WATTERSON. 


HE country has produced numberless 
great debaters and orators. Their 
name is legion, from Patrick Henry to 
John G. Carlisle, from James Otis to 
James A. Garfield. But it has produced 
only two great parliamentary leaders— 
Henry Clay and Thaddeus Stevens. 
What the elder and the younger Pitt were 
to England, what Mirabeau was to 
France, these men were to America. I 
took occasion a few days since to read the 
speeches of Thaddeus Stevens, as pub- 
lished in the Congressional Globe, and the 
admiration I have long had for the tre- 
mendous moral force of the man was 
greatly enhanced. With his principles 
and his politics I have nosympathy what- 
ever. Even on economic questions I differ 
from him in the abstract and in the con- 
crete, in whole and in part; but his gran- 
deur of character and his force of intellect 
all candid men are bound to acknowledge, 
who will calmly and dispassionately read 
his utterances in and out of Congress. 
From 1861 until his death in 1868, 
* Before another issue of 7he Journal we hope 
to send out to Superintendents of Schools and 
to Principals of Normal Schools a very fine 
portrait of Thaddeus Stevens. The same fore- 
sight, tremendous energy, relentless purpose, 
and unselfish devotion, which characterized this 
remarkable man in Congress, were hardly less 
conspicuous when he saved the Common School 
Law of Pennsylvania in 1835, in commemora- 
tion of which good service to the State this 
portrait has been made for distribution to school 
officers and to the public schools.—Zdifor. 
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Thaddeus Stevens was the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. He was 
the dictator of the policy of his country in 
the most tremendous struggle of modern 
times, save and except only the French 
Revolution. The south had but two men 
in all her borders who were able to meet 
him, and neither was at the head of the 
Confederacy. They were Robert Toombs 
and Stonewall Jackson. 
an earnestness, a courage, a force, a vital- 
ity equal to that of the ‘‘ Great Com- 
moner,’’ and would have opposed to him 
a desperation equal to his own. ‘‘ But 
the dice of God are always loaded.’’ 
’Twas not to be, and a world rejoices. 
Various reasons have been assigned for 
the overthrow of the South, and many 
agencies contributed to that end; but the 
most potent of all was the autocratic 
power Stevens exercised over the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the skill 
with which he managed that body 
and brought it to his convictions. 

He entered national politics as a mem- 
ber of the Thirty-first Congress. It was 
a memorable session. In this congress 
Webster announced his opposition to the 
anti-slavery movement. Calhoun’s last 
speech was read by his colleague, Mr. 
Butler, in which he denounced abolition- 
ism and besought the South to prepare for 
the crusade that had already been in- 
augurated. Joshua R. Giddings was a 
member, as were Robert C. Winthrop, 
Alexander Stephens, Robert Toombs, 
Howell Cobb, George W. Julian, Hum- 
phrey Marshalland David Wilmot. Itis 
a tribute to the character of the man that 
Stevens received the Free Soil vote for 
speaker, to which office Howell Cobb was 
elected after a long and bitter struggle. 

Stevens took an active part in the de- 
bates. While not an eloquent man in the 
common acceptation of the term, while 
the least persuasive of men, his utterances 
were so bold, his positions so radical, his 
language so forcible, that he at once at- 
tracted the attention of the whole country. 
His sentences were as polished as those of 
John Randolph, and as sarcastic; they 
were as original as those of Ben Hardin, 
and as vigorous. The very first time he 
addressed the house, in January, 1850, 
turning to the northern members, he said: 

‘Sir, for myself, I should look upon 
any northern man, enlightened by a north- 
ern education, who would directly or in- 
directly, by omission or commission, by 
basely voting or cowardly skulking, per- 
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mit slavery to spread over one rood of 
God’s free earth, as a traitor to liberty 
and a recreant to his God.’’ 

The effect was terrific, for the language 
was intended for Robert C. Winthrop, who 
exemplified blue bloodism as it was en- 
throned in Massachusetts. 

Even Webster did not escape his cen- 
sure. After comparing him to Bacon, and 
detailing the disgrace of that greatest of 
all pure intellects, and quoting Pope’s 
celebrated lines, he continued : 

‘*So now in this crisis of the fate of 
liberty, if any of the renowned men of 
this nation should betray her cause, it 
were better that they had been unknown 
tofame. It need not be hoped that the 
brightness of their past glory will dazzle 
the eyes of posterity, or illumine the pages 
of impartial history. A few of its rays 
may linger on a fading sky, but they will 
soon be whelmed in the blackness of dark- 
ness. For, unless progressive civiliza- 
tion, and the increasing love of freedom 
throughout the Christian and civilized 
world are fallacious, the sun of Liberty, 
of universal liberty, is already above the 
horizon, and fast coursing to his meridian 
splendor, when no advocate of slavery, no 
apologist of slavery, can look upon his 
face and live.”’ 

All must now admit that his words 
were prophetic, though at the time they 
fell upon heedless ears. 

In the Thirty-seventh Congress Ste- 
vens became the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, with 
all the powers and responsibilities attach- 
ing to the position when that body made 
the appropriations and regulated the cur- 
rency, as well as raised the revenues. 

At the beginning of the war, Schuyler 
Colfax had no more conception of the 
gravity of the situation than he had of 
the agitations then occupying the public 
mind on the planet Venus. When Ste- 
vens brought in his bill appropriating 
$400,000,000 for the army and navy, Col- 
fax concluded that he had an opportunity 
to make his ‘‘ jack’’ by becoming a watch- 
dog of the treasury, and he spoke in op- 

sition to it. But he soon found that 

hersites was no match for Hercules. 
The old man took him, metaphorically 
speaking, by the nape of the neck and 
shook him as a mastiff would a weasel. 
From that day no one questioned his 
budget, and he passed the bill appropri- 
ating hundreds of millions under a sus- 
pension of the rules. 








| 
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When Gen. Young, an ex-Confederate, 
was elected to Congress, he called on 
Stevens and told him that he wanted his 
seat, notwithstanding the contest of it by 
a carpet-bagger. ‘‘All right,’’ said 
Stevens; ‘‘of course, you will vote with 
us?’’ ‘‘Of course, I will not,’’ said 
Young. ‘‘ Damn your candor,’’ exclaimed 
the Commoner, ‘‘I rather like it, and will 
vote to seat you, bloody traitor as you 
are.’’ Numberless anecdotes of a similar 
nature are related of him. He was, per- 
haps, a less able man than Seward, or 
Sumner, or Chase, but he alone had the 
heart of oak to conduct the nation through 
the struggle. He alone could bring the 
representatives of the people to the sup- 
port of extreme measures, and it was ex- 
treme measures only that would suffice in 
such a crisis. He would not have made 
Seward’s great ‘‘Irrepressible Conflict’’ 
speech, and no more could Seward have 
passed through Congress the reconstruc- 
tion measures. 

While his name will always suggest 
that of Henry Clay, the two men were 
very dissimilar. Clay conciliated; Stevens 
combatted. Clay persuaded; Stevens 
defied; Clay commanded respect, Stevens 
excited fear; Clay dispensed smiles, 
Stevens handled the lash; Clay was called 
the ‘‘Great Commoner,’’ but he had 
many of the attributes of Alcibiades; 
Stevens was called the ‘‘Great Com- 
moner,’’ but he had many of the attributes 
of Peter Romanoff. Both were tyrants, 
but Clay’s chain was silken, Stevens’ ada- 
mant. Both were brave to temerity, but 
Clay’s was the courage of chivalry, 
Stevens’ the courage of fanaticism. Clay 
was Apollo stalking among the swine- 
herds of Admetus, Stevens a pleb in baron- 
ial halls; and both are names to excite 
the emulation of youth so long as great 
deeds and eloquent tongues excite the ad- 
miration of civilized man, ‘‘ Immortal 
names, that were not born to die.”’ 


_ 
—_ 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, [tain. 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: II. 


OW little do we teachers and superin- 
tendents realize the possibilities of 
our work! That any of us should do as 
well as we can is of the ‘‘improbable pos- 
sibilities,’’ to use an expression of Lord 
Kelvin’s in speaking of the future of elec- 
tricity. Of what teacher can it truly be 
said, ‘‘She hath done what she could!’’ 
And still less perhaps of men than women 
in the school work, for their field of in- 
fluence is wider and their failure through 
sins of omission and ignorance more de- 
cided and complete. 
‘*T have been very much interested in 
the memory work as given in the Fenn- 
sylvania School Journal,’’ writes Mrs. 
Clara H. Park, of Montandon, in North- 
umberland county. ‘‘I have talked with 
a number of parents on the subject and 
am surprised to find how unanimously 
they approve of it. There is a poem my 
daughter has learned at school the senti- 
ment of which is so lofty that I feel you 
would confer a favor on your readers by 
publishing it. It is The Builders, by 
Longfellow. I give it as the child recited 
it to me.’’ We give the poem in this 
number, which, William Winter says, 
‘‘contains Longfellow’s creed,’’ and are 
grateful to Mrs. Park for her suggestion. 
Our boys have learned to recite it as they 
do the *‘ Psalm of Life.’’ We wrote her 
to inquire the name and grade and 
method of a teacher doing such good 
work as this. She is Miss Bessie J. 
Smythe, who was educated in the public 
schools of Harrisburg, and who remem- 
bers one of her own teachers with especial 
gratitude, Miss Kate Harris, now de- 
ceased. This is her sixth year in the 
primary school of Montandon. She says: 
**T cannot describe my method in mem- 
ory work, as I try so many ways to keep 
up the interest. We always study the 
author first, and are helped in this by our 
text-books, which give biographies of 
great American authors. If I know what 
prompted the writing of the poem, I tell 
it in a little story. If not, we get the 
thought by talking it over together Then 
I write it on the board and have them 
copy and recite till they know it. Most 
of what I give them I learned years ago, 
but if I take up a new piece / learn it 
first, to be prepared for questions and also 
to avoid dependence on the book. I carry 
such work right along through the term.”’ 
Mrs. LL. S. Hitchcock, of Straight 
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University, in New Orleans, writes: ‘‘I 
wish to thank you for the address before 
the Teachers’ Instititute of Lancaster— 
The Best Lesson: In the Beginning, God 
—which appeared in the October number 
of Zhe School Journal. I have read it 
several times and each time have found it 
more helpful and soul-inspiring. I have 
enjoyed Zhe Journal this year more than 
I can well express, and have made good 
use of the many helpful suggestions which 
it contains. There is a good moral tone 
to the articles and surely one can see that 
God is first in everything. I have bought 
the Lincoln Literary Collection, and am 
making good use of it in my school. The 
method of taking a keyword or phrase 
from the first line of each verse is doubly 
helpful in memorizing poetry.’’ 

We continue the text of selections as- 
signed for the dates named, putting key- 
words in two or three of them into bolder 
letter for suggestion : 


THE ‘‘ LOST CHORD.”’ 

Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 

I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen! 

It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit, 
With a touch of infinite calm. 

It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 

It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 

I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 

It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 

It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 

A.A. Procter. 


NOBILITY OF LABOR. 


I call upon those whom I address to 
stand up for the nobility of labor. It is 
Heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
provement. Let not that great ordinance 
be broken down. What dolI say? It is 
broken down; and it has been broken 
down for ages. Let it, then, be built up 
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again; here, if anywhere, on these shores 
of a new world,—of a new civilization. 

But how, I may be asked, is it broken 
down? Donot men toil ? it may be said. 
They do, indeed, toil; but they too gen- 
erally do it because they must. Many 
submit to it as in some sort a degrading 
necessity; and they desire nothing so 
much on earth as escape from it. They 
fulfil the great law of labor in the letter, 
but break it in the spirit; fulfil it with 
the muscle, but break it with the mind. 
To some field of labor, mental or manual, 
every idler should fasten, as a chosen and 
coveted theatre of improvement. But so 
is he not impelled to do, under the teach- 
ings of our imperfect civilization. On the 
contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses himself in his idleness. This 
way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudal system, under 
which serfs labored and gentlemen spent 
their lives in fighting and feasting. 

It is time that this opprobrium of toil 
were done away. Ashamed of toil, art 
thou? Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop 
and dusty labor-field; of thy hard hand, 
scarred with service more honorable than 
that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
stained garments,on which mother Nature 
has embroidered, midst sun and rain, her 
own heraldic honors? Ashamed of these 
tokens and titles, and envious of the 
flaunting robes of imbecile idleness and 
vanity? It is treason to Nature—it is 
impiety to Heaven, —it is breaking 
Heaven’s great ordinance. Tor, I re- 
peat—ToIL, either of the brain, of the 
heart, or of the hand, is the only true 
manhood, the only true nobility!— Orville 
Dewey. Oct. 25. 


MARCO BOZZARIS. 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power; 

In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king! 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 

An hour passed on;—the Turk awoke;— 

That bright dream was his last; 

He woke—to hear his sentry’s shriek, 

‘“*To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!”’ 
He woke—to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band;— 
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‘* Strike, till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike, for your altars and your fires! 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires! 

God, and your native land!”’ 


They fought like brave men, long and well 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 

They conquered;—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath; — 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke;— 
Come in Consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm;— 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet song, and dance, and wine,— 
And thou art terrible,—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 
Of agony, are thine! 
3ut to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaris! with the storied brave 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee;—there is no prouder grave 
Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s,— 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 
F. G. Halleck. 


NEVER-ENDING PROGRESS. 


It is a man’s chief blessedness that 
there lie in his nature infinite possibilities 
of growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease 
to grow, they cease to be joyful; but 
man, whose bodily development even is 
slow, is capable of rising to wider knowl- 
edge and purer love through unending 
ages. Hence, even when he is old—if he 
has lived for what is great and exalted— 
his mind is clear, his heart is tender, and 
his soul is glad. Only those races are 
noble, only those individuals are worthy, 
who yield without reserve to the power 
of this impulse to ceaseless progress. 
Behold how the race from which we have 


| sprung—the Aryan—breaks forth into 


ever new developments of strength and 


| beauty in Greece, in Italy, in France, in 


England, in Germany, in America; creat- 
ing literature, philosophy, science, art; 
receiving Christian truth, and through 
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its aid rising to diviner heights of wis- 
dom, power, love, and knowledge. And 
so there are individuals—and they are 
born to teach and to rule—for whom to 
live is to grow; who, forgetting what they 
have been and what they are, think ever 
only of becoming more and more. Their 
education is never finished; their develop- 
ment is never complete; their work is 
never done. 

From victories won they look forward 
with confidence to other battle fields; 
from every height of knowledge they peer 
into the widening nescience; from all 
achievements and possessions they turn 
away toward the unapproachable Infinite 
to whom they are drawn. Walking in 
the shadow of the too great light of God, 
they are illumined and they are darkened. 
This made Newton think his knowledge 
ignorance ; this makes St. Paul think his 
heroic virtue naught. Oh, blessed men, 
who make us feel that we are of the race of 
God; who measure and weigh the heavens; 
who love with boundless love; who toil 
and are patient; who teach us that work- 
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ers can wait. They are in love with life; 
they yearn for fuller life. Life is good, and 
the highest life is God; and wherever man 
grows in knowledge, wisdom, strength; in 
faith, hope and love; he walks in the way 
of heaven.—.Spalding. Nov. f. 


THE BUILDERS. 

ALL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 





Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Let us do our work as well, ' 
Both the unseen and the seen; | 
Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, eutire, and clean. 
Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky, 


H. W. Long fe llow. 
ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world. Time determines 
what shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny ; 
and every evening when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity;—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of 
God. Let youth especially think of these 
things ; and let every one remember that, 
in this world,—where character is in its 
formation state,—it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to act. Nov. &. 


HAUNTED HOUSES, 
ALL houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through theopen doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 
We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 


Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 
dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 


By opposite attractions and desires ; 


The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 


And the more noble instinct that aspires. 


These perturbations, this perpetual jar 





Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
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Come from the influence of an unseen star, 
An undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night, — 


So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 
H.. W. Longfellow. 


BRUTUS ON DEATH OF CASSAR. 


Romans, countrymen, and lovers! Hear 
me for my cause; and be silent, that you 
may hear. Believe me for mine honor; 
and have respect to mine honor, that you 
may believe. Censure me in your wis- 
dom; and awake your senses that you 
may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly—any dear friend of 
Ceesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love 
to Ceesar was no less than his. If, then, 
that friend demand why Brutus rose 
against Cesar, this is my answer: Not 
that I loved Czesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather Cesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Ceesar were dead, to live all freemen ? 
As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he 
was valiant, I honor him; but, as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. ‘There are tears, 
for his love; joy, for his fortune; honor, 
for his valor; and death, for his ambition! 
Who is here so base, that would be a 
bondman? If any, speak; for him have 
I offended. Who is here so rude, that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that will not love his country? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. I 
pause for a reply. 

None? Thennone have I offended. I 
have done no more to Cesar than you 
shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the ben- 
efit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth—as which of youshall not? With 
this I depart,—that, as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death.— 
Shakespeare. Nov. £5. 


| 
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ORATION OF MARK ANTONY. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen! lead me your 
I come to bury Ceesar, not to praise him. [ears; 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones: 
So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men,— 
Come I to speak in Ceesar’s funeral. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to me, 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Ceesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Czesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Wasthis ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause: 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for 

him? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason!—Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 


But yesterday the word of Czesar might 
Have stood against the world; nowlies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Czesar; 

I found it in his closet; ’tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament,— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s 
wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 


If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 

The first time ever Ceesar put it on; 

’T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii.— 

Look! In this place ran Cassius’ daggerthrough; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this, the well-belovéd Brutus stabbed, 
And, as he plucked his curséd steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Czesar followed it! 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 
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or Brutus, as yo now, wa r’s angel; 
For Brutus, as you know, s Ceesar’s angel; 


Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! , 


This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Czsar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him, Then burst his mighty 
heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Czesar fell. 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

Oh! now you weep; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity;—these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls! What,weep you when you but behold 

Our Czesar’s vesture wounded? Look ye here! 

Here is himself, marred as you see by traitors. 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 


To such a sudden flood of mutiny. [you up | 


They that have done this deed are honorable! 

What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 

That made them do it. They are wise and 

honorable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood;—I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds; poor, poor 

dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny! 
Shakespeare. 


PSALM I. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. He 


shall be like a tree planted by the rivers | 


of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore, the ungodly shall not stand in 
the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous ; but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish. 
Nov. 22. 
icaksiietanslieiion! Celt 
We have but faith, we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 
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HISTORIC ADDRESS. 





HE congratulatory farewell address 
issued to the soldiers of the American 
army by Pedro Lopez de Castillo, in be- 
half of 11,000 Spanish soldiers, is a docu- 
ment of an unusual sort. It is a tribute 
to our soldiers from the army which they 
defeated, and the frank courtesy with 
which they recognize defeat by a gener- 
ous foe is pleasant to see. A paper like 
this makes men and nations think better 
of one another. It is severe upon the 
Cubans, but that is to be expected. The 
following is the letter addressed 
To the Soldiers of the American Army: 

Soldiers of the American army: We would 
| not be fulfilling our duty as well-born men, 
| in whose breasts live gratitude and courtesy, 
should we embark for our beloved Spain 
without sending to you our most cordial and 
sincere good wishes and farewell. We fought 
you with ardor, with all our strength, en- 
deavoring to gain the victory, but without 
the slightest rancor or hate towards the 
American nation. We have been vanquished 
by you (so our generals and chiefs judged in 
signing the capitulation), but our surrender 
and the bloody battles preceding it have left 
in our souls no place for resentment against 
the men who fought us nobly and valiantly. 
You fought and acted in compliance with the 
same call of duty as we, for we all but rep- 
resent the power of our respective states. 
You fought us as men, face to face, and with 
great courage, as before stated, a quality 
which we have not met with during the three 
years we have carried on this war against a 
| people without religion, without morals, 
without conscience and of doubtful origin, 
who could not confront the enemy, but, hid- 
den, shot their noble victims from ambush 
and then immediately fled. This was the 
kind of warfare we had to sustain in this 
unfortunate land. You have complied ex- 
actly with all the laws and usages of war as 
recognized by the armies of the most civil- 
ized nations of the world; have given honor- 
able burial to the dead of the vanquished; 
| have cured their wounded with great hu- 
manity; have respected and cared for your 
prisoners and their comfort, and lastly, to 
us, whose condition was terrible, you have 
given freely of food, of your stock of medi- 
cines, and you have honored us with distinc- 
tion and courtesy, for after the fighting the 
two armies mingled with the utmost har- 
mony. 

With this high sentiment of appreciation 
from us all, there remains but to express our 
farewell, and with the greatest sincerity we 
wish you all happiness and health in this 
land, which will no longer belong to our 
dear Spain, but will be yours, who have 
conquered it by force and watered it with 
blood, as your conscience called for, under 
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the demand of civilization and humanity; 


but the descendants of the Congo and of | 
Guinea, mingled with the blood of unscrup- | 


ulous Spaniards and of traders and adven- 
turers, these people are not able to exercise 


ern civilized communities. 


———_S a — ee —_—_ 


A GENTLE HAND. 





T. S. ARTHUR tells somewhere of the 
power that rests in a ‘‘ gentle hand.’’ 
Belated in his travels, he called at a 
farmhouse. He was greeted first at the 
door by a huge dog. As he was about 
to retire with fear, a slender girl ap- 
peared, and, with a gentle voice, com- 
manded the dog to go into the house. 
The voice at once controlled the animal. 
‘Who is there?’’ growled a voice from 
within, and Arthur was told that he 
could not remain over night. The girl’s 
hand soon rested on her father’s arm, 
and a gentle voice spoke a few tender 
words, when the rough voice modulated 
and the stranger was made welcome. 
Several times in the course of the evening 


was the power which rested in that slen- | 
der girl’s hand and voice clearly mani- | 


fested. As morning dawned and Arthur 


was about to depart, the farmer informed | 


him that he could ride to the town. The 
offer was gladly accepted. As they took 
their seat in the buggy, however, the 
horse, a rough-looking Canadian pony, 
stubbornly refused to go. The farmer 
jerked and whipped the horse, but all to 
no effect. 

A stout lad now came out into the 
road and, catching Dick by the bridle, 
jerked him forward, using at the same 
time the customary language on such 
occasions; but Dick met this new ally 
with increased stubbornness, planting 


his forefeet more firmly, and at a sharper | 
| quently Brown went to Europe for the 


angle with the ground. The impatient 
boy now struck the pony on the side of 
the head with his clinched hand, and 
jerked cruelly at his bridle. It availed 
nothing, however. Dick was not to be 
wrought upon by any such arguments. 
‘*Do not do so, John,’’ said a gentle 
voice. The boy obeyed the touch of her 
hand. ‘‘ Poor Dick,’’ said the maiden, 
as she stroked his neck lightly, or softly 
patted it with her childlike hand. Then, 


speaking to the pony, the stubborn little 
creature, turning his head as if to see the 
hand whose magic power he could not 
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resist, started upon his journey as freely 
as if no silly crotchet had ever entered 
his stubborn brain. 

‘‘What a wonderful power that hand 


or enjoy their liberty, for they will find ita | POSS€sses !”” said Mr. Arthur, speaking 


burden to comply with the laws which gov- | 
' The farmer’s countenance lighted up 


to his companion as they rode away. 


with surprise and pleasure as he replied: 
‘*She’s good! Yes, everybody and every- 


' thing loves her.’’ 


Indeed, there was the secret of her 


| power; the quality of her soul was per- 


ceived in the impression of her hand, 
even by dumb brutes. Even so can the 
magic touch and the gentle tones control 
the boy. In handling or correcting him, 
see that ‘‘mercy seasons justice,’’ and 
that love be mingl¢d with firmness.— Ou? 
Dumb Animals, 


—— 
> 


JOHN BROWN. 








( NE of the most picturesque and inter- 

esting characters in American history 
is John Brown. Many of us feel this, and 
feel, too, that we have no sound knowl- 
edge of the man. We should be glad of 
a chance to know him. J/cClure’s Mag- 
azine for January, 1898, gives readers this 
chance. Any one who can secure a copy 
should do so. He will then be permitted 
to know John Brown, and this is an ex- 
perience one cannot afford to miss. And 
what is still more important, he will have 
an opportunity to learn how to make oth- 
ers appreciate character. A few extracts 
from the article here referred to may be 
given, but the whole article should be 
read. 

‘*In 1842, when I first settled at Akron, 
Ohio, I became acquainted with John 
Brown, afterwards called ‘ Ossawatomie’ 


| Brown. He lived one mile west of Akron, 


on the large farm of Simon Perkins, Jr. 
They farmed it in partnership. Subse- 


purpose of purchasing finely-bred cattle 
and sheep. He purchased in England 
specimens of Durham and Devonshire 
cattle. In Spain he purchased of some 
Catholic monks some fine grades of me- 
rino sheep. All these cattle and sheep 
were shipped to the United States, and 
placed on the Perkins farm. As the years 
went by, the cattle and sheep increased 
in numbers. It was the pride of Brown 
to walk off with the premiums on cattle 
and sheep at the annual fairs of Summit 
county, Ohio. His smooth, red Devon- 
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shire oxen, with their beautiful horns 
tipped with brass knobs, were the admi- 
ration of all. The firm of Perkins & 
Brown was annually awarded the pre- 
mium for the best and finest wool by the 
American Institute, New York, for a 
number of years.”’ 

Many readers up to this time have 
probably thought of John Brown as a man 
who farmed stony hills with a hoe, as an 
unworldly, impractical ‘‘crank,’’ lacking 
utterly in balance and executive ability. 
They will not have such an impression 
hereafter. The writer makes no comment 
here or elsewhere, but goes directly from 
one significant incident to another, as 
follows : 

‘‘In 1852 Brown missed one of his fat 
merinos. He set a watch, and in a few 
days he found another missing, and he 
traced it to the premises of a neighbor 
named Ruggles. He sent word to Rug- 
gles that his merino sheep cost him $300 
a head, and that if Ruggles could not 
purchase mutton for his family, he 
(Brown) had some Bakewell sheep which 
were much better for mutton than the 
merinos, and much cheaper, and if Rug- 
gles would come to his farm he would 
make him a present of a Bakewell sheep 
occasionally. 

‘* Brown, it was well known at this 
time, was in principle, as well as practice, 
a non-resistant. He believed in the 
doctrine which Christ preached on the 
Mount, that if one is hit on the right 





cheek, he should turn the other also. 


The man Ruggles knew this as well as 
others, and it probably prompted him in 
the course he pursued. He cuta stout 
hickory sapling, and one day, when he 
spied Brown drive out to the forest for a 
load of wood, he stationed himself at the 
point where Brown would emerge into 
the public highway, and waited till 
Brown appeared. Then he applied the 
hickory sapling across Brown’s shoulders. 
Every blow drew blood. Brown simply 
folded his arms and waited for the thrash- 
ing toend. The blood ran down into his 
boots; between twenty and thirty lashes 
were given.”’ 

He then tells of the grievous wrongs 
the children of John Brown suffered at 
the hands of the border ruffians in Kan- 
sas, and how a letter signed by all of the 
children was sent to their father, with 
this result: 

‘He had, he said, a letter from his 
children in Kansas, and he took a seat 
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and read the letter. He said that the 
letter had put him in an awful frame of 
mind. His principle was non-resistance, 
but his feeling and desire were to go to 
Kansas and forcibly defend his children. 
After first reading the letter, he told me, 
when he and his wife had finished their 
supper, he took down his Bible and read 
a chapter from the New Testament. Then 
they knelt in prayer. He prayed that 
God would give him light as to what 
course he should pursue. But he got no 
light. Then he read another chapter, 
and his wife prayed. Yet another chap- 
ter was read, and then he and his wife 
prayed alternately till midnight. Still 
no light was shed on his pathway, nor 
did he feel any relief. But all at once, 
about midnight, he was reminded that 
he had read only from the New Testa- 
ment, and he resolved to try the Old Tes- 
tament. In the first chapter he turned 
to he read, ‘And the Lord said unto Saul, 
Go out and slay the Philistines.’ He 
then saw a ray of light, and he and his 
wife again knelt in prayer. While he 
was praying this time, he heard the voice 
of the Lord in the upper part of the room 
they were in, saying ‘John Brown, go to 
Kansas and slay the Border Ruffians!’ 
This brought genuine relief to his trou- 
bled mind. So he told his wife they 
would go to bed and obtain some sleep, 
and in the morning he would start for 
Kansas in obedience to the command of 
Almighty God.’’ 

The development of John Brown’s 
character during the Border War is traced 
in the same manner. It can not be fol- 
lowed here. One more incident may be 
given, however, to show what this non- 
resistant became. John Brown, with ten 
men, captured a United States marshal 
and his posse of twenty men who had 
come to arrest him. 

‘* Brown said that it was customary for 
him to have prayers before breakfast, and 
he and all his men knelt down in the 
prairie grass, and Brown began to pray. 
A young man named Boggs, who was 
one of the posse, gave me these facts in 
1859. He said that as Brown knelt there 
in the prairie grass, the scene seemed to 
him so comical that he plucked a stalk of 
grass and tickled Brown’s nose. Brown 
opened his eyes; but without break or 
pause he spoke on in the same monoto- 
nous tone as before, and seemed to be con- 
tinuing his prayer. His words, however, 
as Boggs remembered them, were these: 
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‘Young man, if you do that again, I will 
put you where the mosquitoes will never 
sting you any more: Oh, Lord, have 
mercy on these Border Ruffians who are 
persecuting the chosen of the Lord.’ 

‘* Boggs said that when Brown opened 
his eyes, looked at him, and said, ‘ Young 
man,’ holding, as he did, a revolver in 
one hand and a rifle in the other, he 
(Boggs) felt the hair on the top of his 
head suddenly rise up, and a shudder 
passed quickly from the roots of his hair 
to his toe-nails, and he had not the 
slightest doubt but that it would be an 
unhealthy proceeding to tickle the nose 
of the chosen of the Lord again.’’ 

The extracts given are not sufficient to 
characterize John Brown, and they do 
not do justice to the article from which 
they are taken. However, they will 
show quite clearly that the way here fol- 
fowed is the way to characterize John 
Brown or any one else. It is Shake- 
speare’s way, and the way of every writer 
who has succeeded in characterization. 
And the way is, to let the reader know 


the words a man says and the deeds a | 
man does, and to leave these to speak for | 


themselves—Vorth Western Monthly. 
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IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL; II. 





HE first problems that confront the | 


teacher on taking charge of a new 
school are the classification and the ar- 
rangement of the programme. The mis- 
take made by teachers generally, espec- 
ially where the course of study lays out 
acertain amount of work for each year 
is in having too many classes. In 
history, geography and physiology, for 
example, it does not make very much dif- 
ference whether the pupil studies the first 
or the last half of the book first, so that 
he gets it all finally; therefore, it is a 
waste of time and energy to have two 
classes in the same book ; a little extra 
work connected with the daily lesson may 
easily be assigned to the more advanced 
pupils. In arithmetic, even, after the 
pupil has mastered the fundamental rules 


and has a true conception of the nature of | 


a fraction, he can work interest just as 
easily as denominate numbers; and in 
grammar, when the pupils can distinguish 
the parts of speech and tell the subject 
from the predicate, they may all analyze 
and parse the same selections. 

I found upon investigation that my 
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predecessor had seven classes in reading, 
including the beginners ; four pupils who 
had read through the fourth reader I put 
with the fifth reader pupils. There were 
two children in a supplementary second 
reader ; I put one of them in the third 
reader and put the two second reader 
pupils with the other one. I also made 
fewer classes in grammar and geography. 
I found that Sydney and Arthur were so 
much in advance of the other pupils that 
they would have to recite separately in 
several branches, especially as they hope 
to graduate this year, and will need care- 
ful drill to prepare them for the inevitable 
examination. 

I arranged a programme for the second 


| day which after a few changes was found 


suited to our needs, and is as follows: 


Morning session, 9 to 12 a. m. Recess, 
I0:45-11. 

Opening Exercises. 

Primary Reading, three classes. 

Spelling, two classes. 

Arithmetic and Number Drill, four 
classes. 

Algebra. 

Primary Class, Memory Work, Oral 
Physiology, etc. 

History or Physiology, three classes. 


Afternoon session, r tog p. m. Recess, 
2.30-3. 

General Exercises. 

Primary Spelling. two classes. 

Language and Grammar, two classes. 

Primary Tables and Concrete Arith- 
metic, two classes. 

Geography, three classes. 

Writing or Drawing. 

Reading, five classes. 

Some teachers prefer longer recitation 
periods, with several of the classes coming 
on alternate days. I like the pupils to 
learn to work quickly, and to recite 
nearly all the lessons daily. We have a 
special programme on Friday afternoons. 
I do not time each recitation; I shorten 
one recitation and lengthen another, as 
the nature of the lesson seems to demand; 
but we close punctually, and the recess 
time seldom gets more than five minutes 
behind. 

The opening exercises consist of a se- 
lection from the Bible, a hymn, the watch- 
word for the week, with a review of pre- 
vious watchwords, and sometimes a short 
story. 

The four primer pupils have not yet 
used their books, except to look at when 
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at their seats. At the end of five weeks, 
I made the transition from script, on the 
blackboard, to the printed chart. At 
first I thought I had made the change too 
soon, but they are doing nicely now, and 
their knowledge of phonics is increasing. 
At the close of each reading lesson, they 
practice writing a letter or word on the 
board, and then write the same on their 
slates. It is so long since I have had any 
little children, that I am entirely out of 
the various devices I once contrived for 
“*busy’’ work, so I let the little folks use 
the board whenever possible, for variety 
as well as for change of position. I also 
let them go out to play fifteen minutes 
before the others, four times daily. As 
neither parents nor directors have ob- 
jected, I shall continue to do so as long as 
the weather is pleasant. 

The two first-reader pupils spell the 
new words in the lesson from the books, 
use them in original sentences when we 
have time, and read alternate paragraphs, 
then close the books and spell the hard 
words. After this they go to the board 
and write every word containing more 
than three letters, or do some other work 
that requires close attention. 

The second-reader pupils, three in 
number, come to class with all the words 
of more than four letters neatly written on 
double-ruled practice paper. I ask ques- 
tions about the lesson which they answer 
in complete sentences, and they spell from 
the book, before reading, words that would 
be likely to prove stumbling blocks. 

The third-reader pupils, who com- 
pose the C spelling-class, write each 
word in the lesson twice, while preparing 
the lesson, on double-ruled paper, some- 
times marking the vowel sounds and 
silent letters; I am giving them a daily 
drill in phonics and the significance of 
diacritical marks. I generally have the 
classes spell orally, because it takes less 
time and improves their enunciation ; 
they become familiar with the written 
form in the preparation of the lesson. 
Each pupil is required to pronounce the 
word before spelling, to make a pause 
between the syllables, and to pronounce 
the word when spelled; a failure in any 
of these particulars counts a miss, and 
another pupil corrects the error, and goes 
up in the good old-fashioned way. Who- 
ever misspells a word is required to spell 
it again correctly; pupils are not kept in 
for spelling, or any other lesson, unless 
they idle away the time that should be 
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| spent in preparation; and if they are 
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stimulated to a proper pride in having 
good recitations, this will not often hap- 
pen. At the close of the spelling the 
books are opened, the words of the next 
lesson are pronounced by the pupils, and 
attention is called to their structure and 
meaning; when time is limited the words 
are pronounced in concert. 

The A spelling class, ten fifth-reader 
pupils, have small dictionaries, and in 
the preparation of the lesson they write a 
sentence or a definition for each word; 
otherwise the recitation is conducted as in 
the other class. Now I know there are 
teachers who would discard the spelling 
book and teach spelling in connection 
with every other lesson. I do call atten- 
tion to the spelling of words in other les- 
sons when I think of it, but our English 
orthography is entirely too serious a mat- 
ter to be dealt with in any such hap-haz- 
ard way. Then those who are willing to 
concede that a spelling book is allowable, 
insist that a written recitation is the only 
rational method. To such I would reply 
that I know from long experience that 
good spellers can be made if plenty of 
written work at the seat is combined with 
a quick and lively oral recitation. 

For memory work I have divided the 
pupils into two sections: those below the 
third reader I call out all together once a 
day, and teach them a few lines orally, 
but the older ones generally copy it from 
the board for seat work; we makeit a les- 
son in spelling, reading and punctuation, 
as well as in literature. The A pupils 
copy the extract chosen into blank books, 
from a copy which I furnish them some 
time during the week, and recite it the 
next Monday afternoon instead of the reg- 
ular reading lesson. For the C class, I 
divide the same selection into five parts, 
and place one part on the board daily, to 
be copied and learned as part of the lan- 
guage lesson. Both classes review the 
selections in concert at the opening of the 
afternoon session. We have learned thus 
far, besides brief biographical sketches of 
Tennyson and Helen Hunt Jackson, 
‘Break, Break,’’ ‘‘The Bugle Song,’’ 
‘“‘ Enduring Influence’’ (from the Pennsyl- 
vania School Jonrnal Supplement), H. H’s 
“*October’s Bright Blue Weather,’’ and 
the First Psalm. 

Our first two months have passed very 
pleasantly, and there has been little occa- 
sion for discipline. Of course, some of 
the pupils are inclined to talk too much, 
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and, of course, they sometimes get spells 
of laughing and giggling when there 
doesn’t seem to be anything funny to 
laugh at; but I am not yet so oic that I 
have forgotten the days of my childhood, 
and my own laughing and talking pro- 
pensities, and so I do not feel very much 
shocked or worried. A tap of the pencil 
is usually sufficient to call them to order; 
if that fails, a reproof after school hours, 
sometimes supplemented by a slight pun- 
ishment, produces the desired result. 

The standard of honor isnot so high as 
I could wish, but it is improving. Sev- 
eral of the pupils have shown a disposi- 
tion to look into their books surrepti- 


ously, and a desire to prompt and be | 


prompted. At first, if some disorderly 
act was committed when my back was 
turned, and I asked the one who did it to 
raise his hand, there was no response ; 
but the pupils are learning that a fault 
promptly owned is not severely dealt 
with, while the one who tries to conceal 
his wrong-doing forfeits for a time my 
confidence and respect; so that now, 
when I ask who was the transgressor, the 
hand usually goes up very promptly. 

One day a pane of glass was broken in 
the transom over the door, and nothing 
was said to me about it; but after a 
pleasant talk concerning the respect we 
should have for the property of others, 
the boy who had accidentally thrown a 
stone through the glass owned up man- 
fully and repaired the damage. At the 
close of a rainy day I noticed some ugly 
mud-spots on the white wall at one side of 
the front door ; after some investigation a 
few of the pupils explained that they had 
been trying to see who could kick the 
highest. They had a picnic after school 
rubbing off the mud with dry paper and 
chalking over the yellow spots. The 
wall looks as well as ever, and the lesson 
was more effectual than if I had treated 
the mischief seriously. 

Just once in my daily inspection of the 
outbuildings (I think it was during the 


second week) I found the boys’ building | 


in an improper condition. I sent the 
girls out first at recess and had a talk 
with the boys. I said that I did not like 
to think that any of them had been 
guilty of uncleanliness, and that perhaps 
the mischief had been done after school 
hours. I said I was sure that I could 


rely upon them to help me keep the 
building in good order, and that I should 
expect them at once to report the fact to 
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me if there was any further trouble ; 
otherwise I should have to hold them all 
responsible. The offense has not been 
repeated, and not even a pencil mark or 
scratch of any kind has been placed on 
either building since school began. This 
fact speaks volumes in praise of my 
predecessor and the parents of the chil- 
dren. 

I have not yet made the acquaintance 
of all the parents ; the days are growing 
too short to make calls after school, and 
many of my Saturdays have been other- 
wise occupied. Our Parents’ Day came 
in the midst of house-cleaning and 
threshing time, but two of the mothers 
accepted my invitation, and we had a 
pleasant afternoon. We will get upa 
special programme for Thanksgiving 
and try again. 





NUMBER WORK. 





HE teacher should keep in mind the 

fact that ‘‘ Number is an exact mode 
of limiting single things, lines, areas, vol- 
ume, bulk, force, weight, time and com- 
mercial values by units or exact stand- 
ards,’’ and should present conditions 
making it necessary for the child to exer- 
cise his judgment in these directions. 
When dealing with an object, the child’s 
estimate of its length, area, volume, bulk, 
etc., should first be obtained, after which 
the exact measurement may be given. 
The value of such exercises cannot be 
toc much emphasized. 

A number should be so presented, that 
is, when applying it, the teacher should so 
use it to enhance the work in hand, that 
a child will necessarily see it (a) divided 
into a number of equal numbers (divi- 
sions); (b) into a number of equal parts 
to find the number in one part (partition); 
(c) into any two numbers, one of which is 
to be known (subtraction); (d) also to 
see any number of numbers that united 
will equal it (multiplication). Have it 
compared with any greater number or less 
than itself. ‘‘ The more the mind is exer- 
cised in numbering, the less drill is neces- 
sary.’’ 

The metric system of weights and meas- 
ures should be taught with the old method 
as often as possible, in the grades, but in- 
dependently, z. ¢., the meter as a meter, 
and the yard as a yard, and each as a unit 
by itself. 

In percentage, discard all superfluous 
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terms, rules, formulas and subdivisions. 
Present conditions making it possible for 
the pupils to discover the relation of the 
part of a number to its percent. The first 
lessons in each subject must be oral, and 
from the standpoint of the child. 

In all the grades the comparison of 
numbers should be a feature of the work. 
The part one number is or equals of an- 
other ; the per cent. one number is or 
equals of another ; the ratio of one num- 
ber to another. Both the teacher and the 


pupils are thus made to see the truth | 


from all sides, to turn it over, to repro- 
duce it in more than one shape, and to see 
it in more than one aspect. 





PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN PORTO 
RICO. 





MAJOR G. G. GROFF, U. S. A. 


‘THERE are 546 public and 38 private 
schools in Porto Rico. There are 
five institutions called ‘‘ colleges,’’ of the 
grade of good academies. The island has 
no university, nor any technical schools. 
The population is estimated at 800,000, 
of whom 408,207 are classed as white; 
248,690 as mixed, and 77,751 as negroes. 
The official reports give 96,867 of the 
population as able to read and write; 
14,513 as able to read but not to write, 
and 695,328 as wholly illiterate. 

All the towns and cities have public 
schools, and there are some in country 
places. The attendance is, however, 
very irregular, and many children do not 
attend at all. There are no school houses 
whatever, but instruction is given in 
private houses. It is rare to see a child 
over 12 or 13 years of agein school. The 
school rooms are in all cases equipped 
with maps, globes, blackboards and other 
apparatus. The seats and desks are 
plain wooden affairs. In almost every 
case, the sexes are in separate schools, 
even in the lowest grades. Religion, ge- 
ometry, algebra, ethics, history, arithme- 
tic, are subjects taught to these young 
children by means of text-books. 

The Porto Ricans are small in stature, 
dark in color, bright and apt to learn, la- 
borious at manual labor, docile, and pos- 
sessed of the knowledge that they are 
neither Spanish nor American. Ask one 
and he answers, ‘‘I am a Porto-Rican 
American.’’ There is at present an in- 
tense desire to learn English. All over 
the island, leaflets containing English 
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words and phrases have been printed 
and scattered, and these are being studied 
by all who can read Spanish. Within 
four weeks of the landing of the Ameri- 
can army, an English-Spanish grammar 
of 160 pages had beenprinted in Ponce 
and was in use in the schools. A geog- 
raphy in English has also been printed. 
Back in the mountain villages, where 
no wagon can go, men, women and 
children are striving to learn English. 
It is altogether pathetic to have them tell 
you: ‘We have no Professor in our 
town,’’ meaning no teacher of English. 

It has occurred to the writer that it 
would be a good field for the school-mis- 
tress, who has something of the mission- 
ary spirit in her to come here and to es- 
tablish schools in at least one hundred 
towns on the Island. Here is a whole 
people calling for instruction, and yet, 
not a single teacher to come to them! 
It is believed that at San Juan, Ponce, 
Guayama, Yonce, Atinito, Ariceto, 
Coamo, Juan Diaz, and fifty other towns, 
lady teachers could gather pupils enough 
to make a living, teaching English. The 
work should be entered upon, however, 
in a missionary spirit, not for gain, since 
these people are very poor and need in- 
struction in many things besides the En- 
glish language. Other words in their 
favor as a people may beadded. Drunk- 
enness is practically unknown; so is 
thieving. No house, private or public, 
is provided with locks to interior doors. 
Quarrelling is unknown. In _ three 
months, the writer has seen no quarrel 
between men, women or children. Par- 
ents are kind to their children, and gov- 
ern them by love, not by the rod, which 
is never seen in use by them. But they 
have no home comforts, and, as a people, 
are utterly destitute of any sense of the 
beautiful in the ornamentation of their 
homes. They are indifferent to religion. 
Religion and the Spanish government are 
probably considered by many as synony- 
mous! The one prevailing breach of the 
moral code is looseness of relations be- 
tween the sexes. 

Playing and games of all kinds seem to 
be unknown; children and adults seem 
to have no diversions of any kind what- 
ever. Let every teacher bring balls, bats 
and other materials for American games. 
Even foot-ball would be better than the 
present condition of a people without 
games of any kind. 

Ponce, Nov. 6, 1898. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘LANCASTER, DECEMBER, 1898. 


More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpect my through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or negiect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Couriney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 








N, C. SCHAEFFER. - «© -« «= Jd, P, McCASKEY, 


HE reports and statistics on file in the 
Department of Public Instruction 
show that there are 27,347 schools in the 
State and 28,080 teachers. The average 
salary of the male teacher is $42.69 per 
month and of the female teacher $38.45. 
The whole number of pupils is 1,143,100, 
and the total amount paid for teachers’ 
wages last year was $10,332,759.97. The 





increase in the number of schools was | 


641; decrease in salary of male teachers 
per month, $1.03; increase in salary of 
female teachers, 34 cents. Delaware 
county pays the highest salaries, the 
average for male teachers being $77.48, 
and for female teachers, $45.58. Susque- 
hanna pays the lowest salaries. 





has recently been granted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to parties of ten or more 
persons from schools and educational in- 
stitutions that desire to visit the Com- 


| play of machinery and manufactures. 


The Bourse contains a permanent dis- 


The display rooms are filled with moving 
machinery, showing at a glance the 
method of weaving, knitting, embroider- 
ing, printing, etc., etc,, together with 


| different electric generators, gas, oil and 


steam engines in motion. 

A circular before us gives the following 
account of the machinery division: 

‘* Of the many exhibits in the Machin- 
ery Division worthy the attention of the 
pupils and students is the machinery in 
active operation: the refrigerating plant, 
with its condensers, brine pumps, freezing 
chambers, etc., fully exemplifying the 
whole process of ice making; the machin- 
ery for filtering and purifying the water 
supply of the Bourse, with a capacity of 
over 500,000 gallons per day; a carpet 
loom of the latest style, showing the pro- 


| cess of carpet weaving, operated by elec- 


tricity; machinery for the manufacture of 
hosiery, taking in the whole process; 
crocheting machinery for working a 
stitched edge on woolen fabrics; bottle- 
washing machine, with a capacity of 30,- 
ooo bottles per day; printing presses for 
the finest half-tone work; gas engines; 
oil engines; the plant for generating elec- 


| tricity used in lighting the entire building, 


with a capacity of 4000 lights; graphite 


| in its manufactured and crude form, show- 
| ing the many purposes where that valua- 
THE rate of one fare for the round trip | 
| mechanical appliances and machines for 


ble mineral is used—in fact, hundreds of 


every purpose, such as planing metal, 


| turning, boring, drilling, polishing, etc., 
| etc. On the seventh floor, which is no 
| less interesting, are found exhibits of 


mercial Museum and the Bourse in Phil- | 
| dyeing, showing the woods in their nat- 
the Director of the Museum, Prof. W. P. | 


adelphia. The tickets must be viséd by 


Wilson, 
days previous to the intended visit. 


who should be notified some | 


The Commercial Museum has in the | 
_ ing no less than nineteen different pro- 


course of its development become an edu- 
cational institution. It contains the 


largest collection of raw products now on | 


exhibition in this country. 
these objects are arranged geographically 
in suites of rooms so that the entire pro- 
ducts of a given country may be studied 
by themselves. This gives great facili- 


ities to teachers and pupils for the study 
of commercial geography. 


Many of | 


crude materials and manufactured goods: 
the various woods and drugs used in 


ural form, chipped, ground, extracts, etc.; 
wool and hair used in the manufacture of 
carpets, cloths, etc.; the cryolite exhibit 
one of the most prolific of minerals, show- 


ducts, not including gold, silver and 
aluminum; native grasses and fibre for 
the manufacture of rope and cordage; 
asbestos and the many uses to which it 
is applied, the specimens showing the 
fibre from one-fourth of an inch to three- 
fourths of a yard in length; resins and 
gums used in the manufacture of varnish 
and japans. Aside from all this will be 
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found exhibits of seeds, cork, sponges; | Jating machines used in the various de- 
ponges; g 


cocoa, from the natural bean to the pre- 
pared article of commerce; food products, 
both domestic and imported; the latest 
improvements in building materials, such 
as brick, cement, paint, slag, etc. Stoves 
for oil, gas, gasoline or coal; steam-heat- 
ing apparatus, tools, sheet metals, sta- 
tionery, dentistry, silverware, leather 
from the natural skin to the finished 
shoe, and many other articles in every- 
day use. 

‘These exhibits are alike useful to 
both pupil and teacher, and a day spent 
in this great institution will more than 
compensate for the time lost during the 
school session, and teachers and those in 
charge of educational institutions within 
the limits described should be impressed 
by the importance of these excursions, 
as they will largely supplement their 
work of teaching by giving object lessons 
of such great interest and value that they 
cannot be ignored.’’ 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


MoE than a decade ago the children 
of a ward school in one of our cities 
were taught rapid addition until they 
could run the eye over columns of figures 
with lightning speed and give the sum 
with unfailing accuracy. Multiplication 
and the other fundamental rules were 
taught with the same end in view. At 
the time it caused much comment among 
our prominent educators. It was be- 
lieved that this speed in calculation would 
in the end involve a great saving of time, 
because the pupils would be able to solve 
in less time the computations in logar- 
ithms which must be made in trigono- 
metry, surveying, and other advanced 
branches of mathematics. 

A study of the career of those who were 
thus trained to be lightning calculators, 
shows how little value should be at- 
tached to drill of this kind. Of all the 
children in that ward school only one 
ever reached the high school, and she was 
far below the average in her subsequent 
progress and attainments. It was a case 
of arrested development. The brain 
energy of the pupils was exhausted in 
the effort to attain proficiency in arithme- 
tical operations which are largely me- 
chanical. The mechanical nature of ad- 
dition and multiplication will not be 
denied by those who have seen the calcu- 














partments of the government and in bank- 
ing houses which deal with the long 
columns of figures arising in financial 
transactions. 

Educators are beginning to study with 
great care, instances of arrested develop- 
ment. The pronounced cases always at- 
tract attention. The writer knows a 
youth who developed normally until he 
reached the age of six. Then his intellect 
apparently stopped growing, although his 
physical development seems to be nor- 
mal. A case like this is noticed by every- 
body. When a pupil continues to count 
on the fingers until he graduates from the 
high school, few recognize it as a case of 
arrested development. Perhaps no better 
method for making blockheads has been 
devised than the system which for several 
years requires the pupil to throw his ideas 
of number into groups of blocks which he 
either handles with his hands or thinks 
in the form of mental images when the 
blocks are not athand. The mind thinks 
many things which can not be imaged or 
visualized. The educator who affirms 
that he can not conceive an abstract 
number, either does not understand his 
own mind or is himself an example of ar- 
rested development. Abstract and gen- 
eral ideas, laws and truths which have to 
be expressed by symbols and algebraic 
equations, ¢. g., the formulz of physics, 
can not be conceived in the form of mental 
images, but can be /hought by the under- 
standing and the reason. 

‘‘Tt is necessary,’’ says W. T. Harris, 
‘‘to ascertain the effect of every sort of 
training or method of instruction upon 
the further growth of the child. For in- 
stance, do methods of teaching arithmetic 
by the use of blocks, objects, and other 
illustrative material, advance the child or 
retard him in his ability to master the 
higher branches of mathematics? What 
effect upon the pupil’s ability to under- 
stand motives and actions in history does 
great thoroughness in arithmetical in- 
struction have? For instance, does it 
make any difference whether there is only 
one lesson in arithmetic a day, or one 
each in written arithmetic and in mental 
arithmetic? Does a careful training in 
discriminating shades of color and in nam- 
ing them, continued for twenty weeks to 
half a year in the primary school, per- 
manently set the mind of the pupil to- 
ward the mischievous habit of observing 
tints of color to such an extent as to make 
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the mind oblivious of differences of form 
or shape, and especially inattentive to re- 
lations which arise from the interaction 
of one object upon another? Questions 
of this kind are endless in number, and 
they relate directly to the formation of 
the course of study and the school pro- 
gramme.’’ 

The proposition that education consists 
in ‘‘unsensing the mind and unselfing 
the will,’’ emphasizes the truth that the 
pupil must develop beyond the stage in 
which the mind thinks in images of the 


objects perceived by the senses. The ; 


maxim has its limitations. Francis Gal- 
ton found many scientific men who had 
exercised their minds exclusively in deal- 
ing with abstract ideas, general truths 
and laws with their causes and effects, 
until they had lost the power of imaging 
the breakfast table or of visualizing the 
objects of the external world when not 
addressing any one of the five senses. A 
parallel case is found in men who by 
constantly exercising their memory for 
ideas as bound together by logical se- 
quence, gradually lose their power to 
quote a stanza of poetry or a statement in 
the words of another. The loss of power 
once acquired, is to be deprecated quite 
as much as the instances of arrested de- 
velopment by which the pupil fails to 
reap the full fruition of his powers. 








DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE Pennsylvania State Association of 

School Directors will convene in the 
Supreme Court Room in Harrisburg on 
Wednesday, March rst, at 2 p. m., the 
sessions continuing Wednesday evening 
and Thursday morning, afternoon and 
evening. It was thought best to have 
the date later than usual, owing to the 
fact that the Legislature, which will be 
in session, would not at an earlier date 
have its educational bills in shape for ex- 
amination. Two sessions are added to 
the time of the convention in response to 
requests from delegates from distant parts 
of the State. 

The programme of the sessions is not yet 
complete, nor have all been heard from 
who will make addresses, read papers, 
and take part in the opening discussions. 
It will include an address of welcome to 
the Convention by the Mayor of Harris- 
burg or his representative, and response 
thereto by Mr. I. A. Cleaver, the chair- 
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man of the Executive Committee; an ad- 
dress by the President of the Association, 
an address by his Excellency, Governor 
W. A. Stone, an address by State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, and a lecture by 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The following topics 
will also be presented for discussion : 
**Should not our Normal Schools do 
more pedagogical and less academic 
work?’’ ‘‘ What can and what should 
our High Schools do for the preparation 
of teachers?’’ ‘‘ How shall we best em- 
phasize and, if possible, enforce our pre- 
vious declarations, that no school district 
shall receive more money from the State 
than it collects in taxes from its citizens?’ 
‘“'The grading of Teachers’ Salaries, by 
reason of experience, capability and suc- 
cess, and school grade.’’ ‘‘Should we 
have a State Board of Education, and 
what should be its duties?’ ‘‘ Rural 
Sanitation of Schools,’’ ‘‘ Physical Cul- 
ture and Manual Training,’’ and the 
‘Question Box.”’ 

In the January number of Zhe School 
Journal we hope to give the programme, 
with names of those who will lead in the 
discussions. A committee on Transpor- 
tation will arrange the lowest possible 
railroad rates, and also secure favorable 
hotel rates, which will also be announced 
in The Journal. Mr. Cleaver hopes also 
to present in the February number a 
summary of the answers received from 
every county in the State as to the work- 
ing of the compulsory school law, needed 
legislation, and the effect of a reduction 
of the State appropriation. 


ee 
> 





MAKING THINGS CLEAR AND 
PLAIN. 





GERMAN professor finished the 
l manuscript of a book. He invited 
some friends to hear the opening chapters. 
He asked them whether they understood 
what he had read. On receiving an 
affirmative reply, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I must 
rewrite these chapters ; otherwise no one 
will read my book through.”’ 

Very many books in the domain of 
metaphysics seem to have been written on 
this plan. And there are still many peo- 
ple who mistake obscurity of style for 
profundity of thought. A lady of limited 
education criticised a noted minister of 
the gospel, saying, ‘‘He is not much of 
a preacher, for I understood everything 
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he said.’’ A teacher expressed disap- 
pointment over the lectures of an in- 
stitute, saying: ‘‘We heard so much 
about this learned professor; I listened 
to him all the week and understood all he 
said.’”’ Truly no higher compliment 
could have been paid, for the ability to 
make things plain is the best evidence of 
the power to teach. A mind so consti- 
tuted that it throws a cloud of obscurity 
over everything it touches, is not gifted 
with the power to teach. It is the prov- 
ince of the teacher to clarify the mental 
vision of the learner, to dissipate the 
clouds of obscurity which hang around a 
subject, to make clear and definite that 
which is confused. If he habitually fails 
in this, he may acquire the reputation of 
being a profound scholar ; he‘will never 
be an efficient teacher. 

Good teachers are always gifted with 
superior analytic power. Analysis is the 
process of resolving things complex into 
their elements. A skillful teacher re- 
solves the difficult combinations of a sys- 
tem of thought into their component 
parts, causes each to stand apart by itself 
until the pupil has gone around it with 
the bounding line of thought and grasped 
it in its essence and relations. Analytic 
power is indispensable in teaching all 
subjects which appeal to the understand- 
ing and the logical memory. It enables 
the teacher to present the fundamental 
ideas of science in their simplest form, and 
to hold these before the mind’s eye until 
the learner has comprehended them and 
stored them in the memory as a basis for 
future thought and investigation. 

Some years ago, in addressing the teach- 
ers of Edinburgh, Henry Calderwood 
called their attention to the value of 
analysis in teaching English Grammar. 
He asserted that of all the forms of mis- 
ery connected with school-life, there is 
nothing more vexatious than the sight of 
a child entangled in the intricacies of 
grammar with nothing but the disagree- 
able remembrance of tiresome tasks, and 
nothing in store but increased bewilder- 
ment, in absence of intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what had gone before. In view 
of the fact that in multitudes of cases 
parents can render no help to children in 
such studies, he claims there is urgent 
need for the constant use of analysis, 
however slow the progress may be. 
‘*Sure understanding,’’ says he, ‘‘ how- 
ever slow it may be, is progress; rapidity 
with uncertainty is progress of the delus- 
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ive sort, the semblance without the real- 
ity. There is no great wisdom in a rapid 
dash into a tangled, thorny thicket, two 
miles deep. A few minutes spent in 
seeking a pathway may save hours of 
laborious and useless struggle.’’ 

The same advice is applicable to all the 
other thought studies, and especially to 
the two most difficult types of teaching, 
namely, lecturing and preaching. It is 
the aim of the lecture to communicate 
knowledge, of the sermon to move the 
will through the intellect and the heart. 
Both address the understanding ; hence 
the first essential to preaching and lectur- 
ing is to be understood. To the query: 
What kind of sermons should our minis- 
ters preach? we answer, Sermons that 
can be understood. To the query: By 
what kind of information can a lecturer 
hold the attention of his audience? we 
answer that he should seek to convey new 
and important truth which is not beyond 
the intellectual grasp of the hearers whose 
attention he seeks to cultivate. To the 
query: By what instrument can the 
teacher best promote the growth of the 
understanding ? we answer, By the skill- 
ful use of azalysis. The teacher who has 
charge of the most difficult subjects and 
who helps the pupils to understand these 
subjects, wins their lasting gratitude and 
esteem. His popularity grows as the 
pupils advance; they never lose their 
affection for him who makes them think 
and gives them the conciousness of men- 
tal strength and mastery. 


—_—_—~2— 


MASSACHUSETTS.* 


HE State of Massachusetts seems to 
have been forgotten in the distribu- 

tion of rich soil and agreeable climate ; of 
navigable riversand lakes; of iron and cop- 
per, silver and gold, cotton, wool and other 
raw material; of coal, oil, wood and other 
fuels ; wheat and corn, cattle, rice, sugar 
fruit and other foods. As compared with 
the Southern, Middle, Western and Paci- 
fic States, she is handicapped in the race 
for prosperity. Think of the vast dis- 
tances she brings all raw material, fuel 
and food, and ask why she was not 
doomed industrially and commercially 
long ago, as she would have been, had 
she trusted to nature, luck or legislation. 








A Study in Education, by A. E. Winshij . 
editor of N. E. Journal of Education, in The 
Independent, Oct. 13, 1898. 
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With every disadvantage Massachu- 
setts gives her laborers the highest wages, 
the steadiest employment, the shortest 
hours, the best sanitary conditions in 
shop and factory, the best educational, 
social and political conditions of any equal 
population in the same area on the face 
of the globe. Children are kept out of 
the shops to a later age, and women are 
protected from overwork by the best laws. 

The average wages per capita in Mass- 
achusetts is 84 per cent.* above the aver- 
age for the United States, despite the fact 
that she is handicapped by long hauls for 
raw material, fuel and food. 

Is there any significance in the similar- 
ity of these figures to her educational ad- 
vantages? Her teachers receive 60 per 
cent. higher salaries on the average per 
capita ; the amount expended per pupil is 
80 per cent. more; the value of school 
property is 130 per cent. greater; the 
number of high schools is 130 per cent. 
more ; the classical course in the high 
school 360 per cent. larger; the per cent. 
taking Greek 590 above the average per 
capita in the United States. 

Even these figures do not tell more 
than a half-truth. Massachusetts is the 
only State that has for a long time had a 
complete system by which she keeps all 
children in school and out of the factories 
and fields of toil until they are thirteen 
years of age; that has for many years 
furnished free text. books and stationery 
to all children ; that has expert supervis- 
ion for all city children and for most of 
the rural children ; that has closed up a 
large proportion of the small rural schools 
through free transportation to excellent 
central graded schools; that has never 
had any politics in the state administra- 
tion of schools; that has rarely known 
political influence in educational affairs 
in any cities ; that has a public sentiment 
that makes it practically impossible for 
an applicant to secure a position in a high 
school who is not a college graduate, or 
in an elementary school without a normal 
school diploma ; that in each of her nor- 
mal schools requires the same preparation 
of its candidates as for American colleges. } 

Does any one believe that Massachu- 
setts could have attained and retained her 
industrial advantages without these edu- 
cational conditions ? 


*U.S. Commissioner of Educatior in 1896. 

t In 1897-98 there were 62 per cent. more ad- 
missions to her normal schools than in the 
previous year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THADDEUS STEVENS. 


WELVE thousand copies of the me- 
morial portrait of Dr. E. E. Higbee 
and about fifteen thousand of the memor- 
ial portrait of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes 
have been printed and distributed. These 
noble portraits now hang in the offices of 
Superintendents, in the State Normal 
Schools, and in schools and homes every- 
where in Pennsylvania. They have al- 
ready become familiar faces to the present 
generation, and will continue to be recog- 
nized with respect and honor for genera- 
tions to come. It is better to put upon 
our walls the faces of strong, good men 
who have rendered invaluable service to 
the State than to erect ordinary monu- 
ments of stone totheirmemory. Follow- 
ing this line of Memorial work, the por- 
trait of Thaddeus Stevens has been 
published. Many thousand copies of 
his strong face also will be distributed in 
Pennsylvania. It should hang everywhere 
in the schools as a companion picture to 
that of his friend, Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, the great organizer of our common 
school system, and we will do what we 
can to aid in this good work. If desired we 
will furnish it to the schools at low rates. 
The art proofs on Japan vellum, ordered 
at the late meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association to be sent to the Superintend- 
ents’ offices and to the Normal Schools, 
will be ready for distribution towards the 
end of the current month. Any person 
wishing the portrait framed before it is 
sent may remit check for value of frame 
desired for office or Normal School, at 
from $3.00 to $7.00 for 22x28 size, or 
from $5.00 to $10.00 for frame of larger 
size with mat. The portrait ordered by 
the State Association for the Department 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg has 
already been received there, and makes a 
grand showing upon the wall. Dr. 
Schaeffer writes of it with enthusiasm as 
a ‘‘ magnificent work of art.’’ 

The Lancaster Mew Era of November 
29th says: ‘‘The fine portrait of Thad- 
deus Stevens that has been on exhibition 
for some days in the window of L,. B. 
Herr’s book store, is for the Lancaster 
City School Board, and will hang in the 
Common Council chamber of the City 
Hall as a companion picture to that of 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. Mr. Stevens 
saved from repeal in 1835 the school law 
of 1834, under which Dr. Burrowes or- 
ganized our common school system from 
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monwealth under Governor Ritner, and 
it is very fitting that the portraits of these 
two men should hang side by side in the 
chamber in which are held the sessions 
of the Lancaster City School Board. 
They also hang in the Department of 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg in simi- 
lar massive and elegant frames. The 
grand show of Stevens portraits on the 
walls of the Court room during the week 
of the Lancaster County Institute was an 
unusual tribute toa great man. It would 
have gratified Mr. Stevens to know that 
such an exhibit would be made there in 
his honor thirty years after his death, and 
still more to know that his portrait would 
be ordered by the School Board into all 
the schools of the city, and, by unani- 
mous vote of the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, into all the schools of the county, 
where many of them will hang for the 
next fifty years as a matter of local pride 
and in recognition of his great service to 
the cause of general education in Penn- 
sylvania. Henry Watterson asserts that 
the two greatest parliamentary leaders 
this country has yet produced have been 
Henry Clay and Thaddeus Stevens, and 
that from 1861 to 1868 Thaddeus Stevens 
was the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is a big claim to make by 
an able member of the opposing political 
party, but there is truth in the claim, and 
Pennsylvania does well to be proud of her 
Great Commoner.”’ 





COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


MONG the many services which 7he 
Forum has rendered to the cause of 





1835 to 1838, when Secretary of the Com- | nomically for himself, if he sends them 


! 





education, the article in the November | 


issue on ‘‘ Does College Education Pay?’’ 
is pre-eminent. It is a reply by John 
Carleton Jones, of the University of Mis- 
souri, to articles in Zhe Cosmopolitan by 
President Gilman and Mr. Grant Allen. 
President Gilman in an article on Mod- 
ern Education used the startling words: 
‘‘Notwithstanding the long experience 
of the human race, it is surprising to see 
how many people despise the college- bred 
man, how few college graduates are found 
in the halls of legislation.’’ In a sub- 
sequent number of the same magazine 
Mr. Grant Allen writes: ‘‘ In my opinion, 
a father who has sons and daughters of 
the proper age to go to college will do 
better by his children, and not less eco- 
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for two years to travel in Europe than if 
he sends them for three years to an 
American or English university.’’ 

Prof. Jones shows by statistics that 
President Gilman’s language should be : 
“It is surprising how many college grad- 
uates are to be found in our halls of leg- 
islation;’’ that in the Fifty-fourth and 
Fifty-fifth Congresses there were thirty- 
two times as many college graduates as 
we should expect to find if the population 
generally had as good a chance to suc- 
ceed in public life as the college-bred 
man. ‘The article in question applies the 
comparison to the lists of Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, Cabinet officers, Justices 
of the Supreme Court. In the summary 
of facts it is stated that the one per cent. 
of college graduates in our male popula- 
tion of graduate age is furnishing 36 per 
cent. of the members of Congress, and 
has supplied 55 per cent. of the Presi- 
dents, 54.16 per cent. of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, nearly 55 per cent. of all the Cabi- 
net officers, nearly 69 per cent. of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, and 85.7 
per cent. of the Chief Justices; that the 
proportion of graduates increases in direct 
ratio to the importance of the office, if 
we consider election and appointive 
offices separately; and that more college 
graduates than formerly are being chosen 
to the Presidency, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the most important positions 
in the Cabinet, and to the Supreme Bench. 

Much harm has been done to the cause 
of higher education by careless and un- 
warranted statements, and 7he Forum 
article is one to which parents and teach- 
ers can well draw attention. There is, 
however, one danger in bringing higher 
education to the commercial level. 
Wealth, fame and official position are not 
a true basis for measuring success in life. 
That which makes life worth living is 
found in the realm of the higher life, and 
does not turn on the tinsel and glamor of 
public life and on the things that dazzle 
the eyes of the multitude. We venture 
to quote a paragraph from the forth- 
coming report on higher education, to 
show the aim of those who teach at col- 
leges and nniversites : 

‘* The regular work of the colleges does 
not make much noise. It furnishes very 
little for the pen of the average reporter. 
Quiet and leisure for high thinking and 
thorough teaching are the ideal condi- 
tions in which the college professor finds 
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genuine delight. Ordinarily he is en- 


| 


gaged in living a life of thought and faith | 
| complain if he must contribute something 


and hope and love; and it is his mission 
to fit others to lead this higher life. He 
cares not for the applause of the multi- 
tude; he deals with things of the mind 
and devotes himself to the interests of 
culture. His domain of activity is some 


department of literature, science, history | 
or philosophy. He is satisfied if he can | 


make his disciples think 


‘the best | 


thoughts of the best minds,’ and if he | 
can add something to the treasures of | 


knowledge and wisdom which the ages 


have gathered. Hence it must not be | 


regarded as a sign that the regular work 
of a college has not been well done if in 
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physician, the dentist, and ten or fifteen 
other learned professions; he cannot justly 


either directly by taxes or indirectly by 
fees and voluntary contributions to sustain 
higher institutions ot learning. He and 
his posterity are deeply interested not 
only in discoveries like that of the X-rays, 
which are heralded in every daily paper, 
but also in the less brilliant investigations 
and discoveries recorded in publications 
that are studied only by experts. The ex- 
tent of these quiet labors in the cause of 
truth may be inferred from the fact that the 
yearly Bibliography giving an account of 
the literary and scientific work of those 


' connected with the University of Penn- 


the year’s work there is nothing to record | 
except the number of students in attend- | 
ance, the number of professors employed | 
and the number of volumes added to the | 


library. On the contrary, scanty annals 
indicate the absence of hazing and other 
distractions which divert from books and 
from the things for which colleges have 
been established and maintained. The 
remark of Carlyle, ‘Happy the people 
whose annals are blank in history,’ 
written in the days when history books 
were mainly records of wars, has been 
aptly quoted as true also of colleges 


whose scanty annals are the result of | 


quiet attention to routine work, and not 
of stagnation. Forinstance, in speaking 
of life at Haverford, one of the best ex- 
amples of an efficient small college in 


America, President Sharpless says: ‘Col- | 


lege life is becoming so full of extra- | 


intellectual interests that historians are 


apt to speak of these exclusively, and | 


the record of the year 1896-7, at Haver- 
ford, as read only in the daily press of 
Philadelphia, might be supposed to be 
mainly foot-ball and cricket, class organ- 
izations and social functions, with an 
occasional lecture from a distinguished 
gentleman outside the college. Back of 
all this, however, has gone on with quiet- 
ness and considerable energy the daily 
work of the students, making to a great 
degree the activities which are available 
for the local historian, subordinate to it.’ 

** The professional schools educate the 
few and perpetuate the knowledge which 
not every individual must have, but 
which the race must preserve if it is not 
to lapse into barbarism. Every human 
being has much at stake in the transmis- 
sion of the special knowledge of the en- 
gineer, the electrician, the druggist, the 


sylvania covers by its titles twenty-nine 
pages in the report of the Provost. Other 
institutions probably show equal activity 
in proportion to their facilities, and the 
number of leading scholars in their fac- 
ulties.’’ 


ian 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Of the schools 
thus far visited I find the teachers energetic 
and endeavoring to do honest work. A few 
of the teachers have made the mistake of 
beginning too young. They have not the 
maturity of judgment necessary to present 
the subject they are teaching in the best 
way. The board of the Hanover district 
has each of its twelve school-houses beauti- 
fully papered, supplied with window shades, 
maps and globes, and most of them with 
slate-boards. Each school is also provided 
with a copy of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The majority of 
the schools were open and in full operation 
the first week in October. The school at 
Riverside, in Providence West township, 
was enlarged by an additional room and has 
been regraded. Messrs. J. M. Robinson and 
Levi Kegg were with the school at its open- 
ing and aided in the work of grading the 
same. The new houses in Snake Spring 
are well on the way to completion. The 
new house in Mann, made necessary by the 
burning down of the old one, will not be 
ready for the opening of school. Theschools 
visited in Broad Top and Coaldale are doing 
well. Directors Gilbert McIntyre, Elisha 
Barton and H. H. Brumbaugh accompanied 
me on this visit. The two-room building 
erected in St. Clair East is an excellent 
building. Theschools are all moving along 
smoothly and quietly. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: All the schools in 
the county are now in session. Six new 
schools were opened, making a total of 507. 
The compulsory attendance law is being 
rigidly enforced. In many of the boroughs 
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attendance officers have been appointed. | 
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The County Institute was one of the most | 


successful in our history. Every one of our 
507 teachers was enrolled. On Directors’ 
Day, 210 directors were present. 
the annoyance and confusion attending the 
old method of keeping the record of attend- 
ance on the part of teachers, the self-report- 
ing system was introduced. It gave excel- 
lent satisfaction. As the teachers enrolled 
they were handed a card properly prepared 
for keeping a daily record of attendance; 
and from these cards the record was subse- 
quently made up. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Interest in popular 
education see ms to be growing in the county. 
The schools in general are doing good work. 
Nearly every district has effected an organ- 
ization for Local Institute work. Ourschool 
boards have been unusually active in the 
improvement of school property and the 
purchase of necessary equipment. The 
Logan board built two new houses—one at 
Hamilton, a two-story brick structure, and 
one at Coleman, a single-room brick house. 
Both houses are substantially built and well 
finished. The Snyder board built a new 
frame house in the Williams settlement and 
moved the Baughman house to a more suit- 
able location. The Antis board moved an 
abandoned house from Glen Emory to Roots, 
thereby providing for graded schools at the 
latter place. The Freedom board moved 
the Leamersville house to a more central 
location. The board of Juniata township 
weatherboarded and painted the two houses 
on Poplar Row, thereby greatly improving 
the appearance and adding to the comfort 
of both buildings. Scarlet fewer has been 
epidemic in Williamsburg for several weeks 
and the schools of that borough are neces- 
sarily closed. The fever is now abating and 
the board hopes to beable to order the re- 
opening of the schools in the near future. 

BuTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: We had an 
excellent County Institute, although the 
weather (the meeting was held in Septem- 
ber) was extremely hot. I think Butler 
county never had a better corps of teachers 
than the present. The first Local Institute 
of the year was held at Slippery Rock, Octo- 
ber 29. It was a good meeting. The schools 
are doing good work. Asa rule, a spirit of 
earnestness characterizes the work done. 
One unfavorable feature thus far has been 
the resignation of several of our best teach- 
ers for better salaries in Allegheny county. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: The schools in 
Cambria opened this year with an unusually 
large attendance, and, in several districts, 
under improved conditions. New and im- 
proved text-books have been adopted in 
many of the districts. The increased appro- 

riation to the rural districts has borne fruit 
in the way of longer terms and higher wages. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: The last of a series 
of three educational meetings was held at 
Stemlersville. It was well attended and 
an earnest interest manifested, especially 
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among those who are teaching their first 
term. These meetings have done great 
good. Thedirectors of Upper Towamensing 
have erected two new school-houses. They 
now have seven new buildings—only one 
more to build, and all the school-houses in 
the township will be new. In addition to 
this they raised the salaries of teachers two 
dollars a month. By the new division of 
the State appropriation this township re- 
ceived about $250 more than last year, so 
that it seemed only reasonable to the board 
that the teachers should have the benefit of 
it. The lowest salary paid to experienced 
teachers in this county is $30 a month. 

CLEARFIELD— Supt. Weaver: Welch's 
‘*Course of Study and Register’’ has ai- 
ready made an improvement in the grading 
of schools. It has been adopted in all the 
townships buttwo. The enrollment is large 
and the attendance regular. The Lafayette 
Monument Fund contribution of our county 
has reached $55. We hope to send in $60. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Miller: A decided ad- 
vancement over our work of last year is 
evident. However, not until teachers, as 
well as directors, are brought to realize the 
force of that time-honored maxim, ‘‘ Proceed 
from the known to the unknown,’’ can we 
make any great strides in our school work. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: I had the pleas- 
ure of attending a Local Institute in N. 
Shenango township. Three Independent 
districts have a term of but six months. 
Troy township has reduced the term to six 
months for this year. 

he Sweeney: Many flags have 
been raised during this month over school- 
houses throughout the county. Patriotic 
exercises were held in connection therewith. 
The Superintendent was present on each 
occasion and addressed the people. The 
compulsory attendarice and vaccination 
laws have been strictly enforced in this 
county for paved gg two years, and the peo- 
ple now regard it as a matter of common 
law which must be observed. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: The largest and 
most successful Institute in our history was 
held in Erie, October 10-14. One thousand 
persons were present at the day sessions. 
Among the instructors were Prof. O. T. Car- 
son of Columbus, Margaret McCloskey and 
Clayton A. Peters of Edinboro State Normal, 
Profs. James Burns and W. M. Bennett of 
Erie High School, Supt. Colegrove of Corry, 
Miss Inez Shipman of Girard, and Dr. 
Byron W. King of Pittsburg. The directors 
held an enthusiastic convention on Thurs- 
day, when the consolidation of the schools 
was discussed. Three delegates were 
elected to attend the next annual meeting 
of the State Convention. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton: Our schools are 
starting off very nicely. The teachers seem 
to be enthusiastic. Out of a total of 218 
teachers, 214 were enrolled at the meeting 
of the County Institute. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: A local insti- 
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tute was held at Sykesville. October 29, and 


an interesting programme carried out. | L 
' calamity seems to be another instance of 


' the miraculous. 


Lafayette Arbor Day was observed in many 
of the schools. Trees were planted and ap- 
propriate exercises held. A receipted state- 
ment of the contributions made toward the 


Lafayette Memorial Fund will be published. | 
Eighty-five schools have been visited, and, | 


with a few exceptions, the work done is 
very satisfactory. Teachers are reading, 
thinking, and working in a way that is 
securing for them the approbation and co- 
operation of the patrons. The teaching 
force of the county has lost an earnest. 
efficient, and active member in the decease 
of Miss Cecelia Ramsey of Brookville. For 
more than thirty years she was zealously 
identified with public school interests. 
Jun1aTA—Supt. Marshall: Two school 
houses were built during the past summer, 
one in Tuscarora and one in Delaware 
township. The former is a model country 
school-house. It is built of brick, painted 
outside. and finished inside with hard wood; 
it is fitted out with improved furniture, and 
is in every way suited to the needs of the 
district. This house replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire last spring. The one in 
Delaware is a fine brick structure with a 
slate roof. It is a comfortable and sub- 
stantial building, and takes the place of the 
only frame school house remaining in the 
township. Milford increased the term to 
eight months. Fermanagh added one 
month to its term. Mifflintown borough 
has 180 children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen years, and an enrollment in the 
schools of 197; Patterson has 187 children, 
and 186 enrolled; Thompsontown has 56, 
and an enrollment of 55. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Nearly all 
the schools of the county opened September 
sth or 12th; only a few earlier. Three dis- 
tricts, which have a term of six months, 
opened October 1st. Reports from teachers 
show a fair attendance; but in the farming 
districts, many of the older boys and girls 


are kept out of school for work. In Septem- | 
| meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange was 


ber a class was formed of teachers who are 
applicants for the professional certificate. 
They will meet the Superintendent at stated 
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scratches and bruises. That thecommunity 
was not called upon to record an awful 


South of Lancaster, in 
Pequea township, the storm took a dip over 
steep hills into the adjoining valley, un- 
roofed the brick school-house and deluged 
the room with water, but did no further 
damage. New houses will be erected in 
Manor and East Donegal with all reasonable 
dispatch; in the meantime these schools are 
conducted in dwelling- houses in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Several fine buildings 
were erected during the past summer. Per- 
haps one of the finest single room houses 
within the limits of the county was built by 
Rapho this season. Its floor measurements 
are forty by thirty-four feet, and the whole 
house is undercellar. Fulton township has 
erected a new two-story building and pro- 
poses to open one of the rooms as a town- 
ship high school. The indications are that 
this school, which has been somewhat de- 
layed by the building operations, will start 
with a very fair enrollment. The directors 
are greatly encouraged by the outlook. Our 
Local Institutes are large and interesting. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: During the 


' month I visited the schools of North Lon- 
| donderry, East Hanover, Swatara, North 


| 


and South Lebanon. With few exceptions, 
they were found to be doing very well. 
Teachers’ meetings and local institutes are 
regularly held in nearly all the districts. 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: I held a meeting of 
teachers and directors in districts where 
there is no supervising principal, prior to 
the opening ofschool. Nearly every teacher 
and director belonging to these districts was 
present. The following topics were dis- 
cussed: 1. The tests of a good school. 2. 
How can parents be induced to take more in- 
terest in their schools? 3. School libraries. 
4. The relation of the directors to the teach- 
ers. Quitea number of miscellaneous topics 
were also taken up and discussed, both 
teachers and directors taking an active part. 
LyCOMING—Supt. Becht: The regular 


held at Starr Island Park, and was in the 


| natureof an educational picnic. A morning 


times during the year for instruction and | 
suggestions. In addition to their review of | 
the common branches, they will study the | 


History of Education, Civil Government | 
| The afternoon was spent in social inter- 


and English Literature. 


LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: A severe gale | 
sometime since blew down two of the school- | 


houses in this county. The ill-fated build- 
ings were Harmony in Manor and Union in 


East Donegal township. Both were built of , 


brick and were regarded as very substantial 


buildings, altogether safe against any wind | 


storm that might visit this section of the 


country. In both cases roof, ye - walls, and | 
t 


ceiling were crushed in, and although the 


storm occurred during school hours not a 
life was lost nor any one seriously injured. 
The only casualties reported are a few 


session was held in the pavilion, when the 
following questions were discussed: ‘‘ The 
Day of School,’’ “‘ Nature Study,’’ and ‘‘A 
Uniform Course of Study for the County.”’ 


course. It was a delightful outing, and at 
the same time a profitable one. A very large 
number of teachers attended. 
McKEAN—Supt. Myers: The County In- 
stitute was held October 17-21. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five teachers were present. 
The instructors were Prof. S. D. Fess, Dr. 
Byron W. King, Dr. A. E. Winship, and 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. The attendance of 
school directors was larger than usual. 
Profs. Hague and Yingling of Clarion, and 


| Prof. Wanger of Kane, made addresses. 
' The institute voted to hold our annual 
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Teachers’ Association meeting at Port Alle- 
gany, in February next. 
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gates to the Stateconvention. The Reading 


| Circle committee adopted White’s Elements 


MiFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Our schools are | 


all open and indications point to success. 
I am pleased to report a prosperous outlook. 
I would make special mention of the Dis- 
trict High School at Milroy, under the 
supervision of the new principal, J. T. Baker. 
The schools have been regraded, and Prof. 
Baker seems well! qualified to handle the 
higher course of study that has been adopted. 
I note the following as essential to the best 
interests of our public schools: Small dic- 
tionaries for general use from third reader 
ade up; better care of school property 
uring the time when schools are closed; 
better attention to out-buildings; better 
work as disciplinarians on the part of some 
of our teachers; the use of better methods 
in teaching; teachers with better training 
and with greater experience for the primary 
grades; and a decided necessity for teachers 
possessing the physical ability to do a good 
day’s work in the school-room. The com- 
pulsory attendance law should be more 
rigidly enforced in some parts of the county. 
IONROE—Supt. Serfass: Four new school- 
houses were built during the summer. 
Chestnut Hill and Smithfield townships 
have each erected a two-room building. 
The one in Smithfield is very neat in appear- 
ance, and reflects great credit on the enter- 
prising Board. Chestnut Hill contemplates 
erecting two more two-room buildings by 
next summer, when there will be eight 
graded schools in the township—the result 
of three years’ progressive efforts. Polk 
and Middle Smithfield erected comfortable 
and substantial one-room buildings. The 
Board of Delaware Water Gap borough has 
added one year to the High School course. 
The members of the class of ’98 have re- 
turned to take up the additional year’s 
work. This shows that the school is devel- 
oping a strong educational sentiment. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The annual 
institute was held October 17-21. 418 
teachers were in attendance. The instruc- 
tors were Hon. Henry Houck, Drs. S. C. 
Schmucker, F. H. Green, Chas. C. Miller, 
James M. Milne, Profs. A, C. Rothermel, 
E. L. Kemp, Mrs. Mathilde Coffin Ford, 
Miss Gertrude Edmund and Miss Jennie 
Ackerman. The evening entertainments 
consisted of concerts by the Slayton Jubilee 
Singers and Schubert Glee Club, and lect- 
ures by Dr. R. S. Mac Arthur and Wallace 
3ruce. The Directors’ Association met on 
Wednesday morning. The President, Rev. 
J. E. Smith, reported on the proceedings of 
the State Association at its last annual 
meeting. J. H. Ritter, of Freemansburg, 
delivered an able and interesting address on 
‘A School Director vs. the School Direc- 
tors.’’ Interesting addresses were also de- 
livered by Hon. Henry Houck and Dr. 
James M. Milne. John L. Bowers, of Wind 
Gap, P. E. Kreidler, of Bath, and A. C. La 
Barre, Esq., of Easton, were elected as dele- 


| lution of Dodd for the ensuing year. 





of Pedagogy, Welch’s Psychology and Evo- 
The 
committee on necrology reported the deaths 
of Abraham Graver, Lewis A. Smith and 
Robert Willaner. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
first ‘‘uniform review’’ for the term was 
held October 28, in the rural districts. This 
review work has been carried on for three 
years, and is intended to supplement the 
work done by teachers, and to be suggestive 
of the standard that should be attained by 
the different grades. The new school house 
in West Cameron is heated from the cellar. 
This is the only one-room country school 
house in the county heated in this way. 
The plan may seem novel, but the advant- 
ages are apparent. Libraries have been 
placed in several of the Coal township 
schools. The new supervising principal in 
this district is doing efficient work. A new 
six-room building is in process of erection 
at Springfield. The new four-room build- 
ing at Dalmatia will be ready for use about 
New Year. The enrollment is large and the 
percentage of attendance creditable in 
nearly all the schools visited. 
PERRY—Supt. Bryner: Our schools are all 
in a promising condition for a successful 
year’s work. A two-story brick building 
was erected at Elliottsburg in Spring town- 
ship. It is supplied with good furniture, 
black-boards, etc. Three new schools have 
been established at Elliottsburg, Newport, 
and New Buffalo, respectively. 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The prospects 
for a much-needed building at Middleburg 
are brightening. Bids have been solicited 
and the awarding of the contract will follow. 
Relief-map men have been visiting some of 
our boards, but, notwithstanding an unlim- 
ited supply of ‘‘cheek,’’ they have as yet 
met with little success. Franklin township 
has added a room to the handsome building 
erected at Paxtonville a few years ago. 
This was greatly needed, and the facilities 
for good werk are now largely enhanced. 
The schools have been fairly well graded 
and every prospect for a successful term can 
be guaranteed the people of Paxtonville. 
Selinsgrove has done the proper thing in 
giving the assistant principal, Mr. Moyer, 
an increase of salary. This is the kind of 
encouragement that encourages. I am glad 
to be able to note that quite a number of dis- 
tricts, notably Monroe, Penn and Washing- 
ton, have increased the salaries of their 
teachers. It is to be hoped that the good 
work done along this line will become con- 
tagious. The schools thus far visited are 
doing very well. Teachers’ meetings have 
been organized in nearly all the districts, 
and much interest is manifested by directors 
and teachers in their success. 
SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: There are now 
in full operation 319 schools in this county. 
Another school will be established in the 
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near future at West Salisbury, which will 
ive us an increase of sixteen schools over 
ast year. This, we believe, is the largest 
increase for a single year in the history of 
our schools. We look forward to a success- 
ful school year. Our teachers, with but few 
exceptions, have made special preparation 
for the work; local institutes have been 
organized in nearly every district; and direc- 
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fine building. East Pike Run has com- 
pleted two modern buildings of one room 
each. Amity is building a very good house, 
which is only one of several contemplated. 


| They will have all the latest appliances and 


| will be heated with hot air. 


‘* Directors’ 
Faculty’’ was a grand success. Teachers 


| will do better work if directors familiarize 


tors and patrons are manifesting more than | 


usual interest in the success of our schools. 
We feel encouraged by the outlook: 


themselves with what is beingdone. These 
meetings bring directors and teachers closer 
together in thought and interest. Conse- 


| quently both are stimulated to greater 


T1oGa—Supt. Raesly: The annual Insti- | 
tute was held the first week in November. | 
The attendance was large and an unusual | 


degree of interest was manifested in all the 
exercises. Instruction was given by Dr. N. 


C. Schaeffer, Dr. Lincoln Hulley, Dr. S. C. ! 


Schmucker, Dr. Chas. H. Verrill, Dr. Ger- | 


trude Edmund, Prof. W. A. Stocking and 
others. The annual meeting of the Direc- 
tors’ Association was also held. 
Union—Supt. Stapleton: One-half of the 
schools of the county opened during the 
month of September. Some districts in- 
creased the length of the term, while others 
raised the salaries. Lewisburg, Mifflinburg 
and East Buffalo elected the same corps of 
teachers as last year, in recognition of their 
superior work. In our visits we found no 
indifferent teachers in the school-room, and 
but few that are not well prepared. Schools 
are generally well organized and well at- 
tended. Civil government is now taught in 
every district save one. It is encouraging 
to note the number of schools that are being 
provided with slate blackboards. Soon every 
school-room will be thus provided. The 
County Teachers’ Association held an enthu- 
siastic and profitable meeting October 2gth. 
More than one-half the teachers were present. 
VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Sandy Creek 
district has painted, papered and repaired 
each one of its six houses. French Creek 
district has built a new school-house in the 
east end to accommodate the people who have 
too far to goto attend Black’s school. This 
gives the district eight schools. 
WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Many of the 
schools are doing excellent work. Inde- 
pendence and Cross Creek high schools are 
doing very well. We are doing all we can 
to have more such schools in the rural dis- 
tricts. The young people are growing 
anxious forthem. Another year will show 
the establishment of a few more. Many of 
our teachers are doing good work. We still 
have some that cannot realize the fact that 
they are only ‘‘keeping school’’ and not 
teaching. Their highest ideal is ‘‘ learning 
books and keeping order.’’ But they are 
few compared with the number that /each. 
On October 14th, Claysville dedicated for 
school purposes one of the finest buildings 
in the county. It contains a number of 
large, spacious recitation rooms, and a hall 
that will seat from six to eight hundred. 
The directors are to be congratulated on the 
wisdom exercised in the erection of such a 





activity. Many districts have adopted the 

plan of holding these meetings monthly. 

Local institutes are quite numerous. 
WAYNE—Supt. Hower: The ——— 


high school at Ariel is progressing to suc 
a 


egree that an additional teacher had to 
be employed. All the teachers in this 
school are doing good work, whilst the 


| pupils in the advanced grade are enthu- 


siastic and appreciate their advantages. 
The new township high school at Wynwood, 
in Preston township, has opened so ape we? 
iously as to go beyond the expectation of all 
concerned. The directors talk of securing 
an extra teacher. Several other districts 
are agitating the question of township high 
schools. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: October 
closes with all our schools in operation one 
month. Many of them have been in session 
for two months. The outlook for the 
schools is splendid. Salaries have been ad- 
vanced, the term has been lengthened ina 
number of places, and more teachers hold- 
ing high-grade certificates are in our schools 
than ever before. This year our teaching 
force numbers 728 teachers. Only 24 of 
them teach a six-month term. We feel sure 
that this is the last year we will have to re- 
port schools in Westmoreland county hav- 
ing the minimum term. Many new build- 
ings have been erected. In Scottdale, Jean- 
nette and Salem boroughs, and in Derry and 
Rostraver townships large and handsome 
apartment buildings have been constructed, 
while the townships of Lower Burrell, 
Derry, Hempfield, East Huntingdon, Mt. 
Pleasant, and Salem, Lagrange, Ind., and 
Arona and Donegal boroughs, have added 
one or more excellent one-room buildings. 
In September we prepared a County Course 
of Study, and October rst sent a copy of it 
accompanied by a letter to the Secretary of 
each School Board in the county. In this 
letter we urged that in each district where 
a good course was not in use, the Count 
Course should be adopted and a copy of it 
placed in the hands of each teacher of the 
district. We are glad to report that in 
every district, with one exception, where 
the matter has come up for consideration, 
the course has been adopted. From its 
faithful use we are sure of better grading, 
better classification, and better teaching. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: Four of our 
school buildings are now supplied with an 
abundance of fresh air by a simple appliance 
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attached to the windows. A movement is 
now on foot by which the library in the high 
school will be increased and libraries placed 
in each of the buildings. There has also 
been a case placed in the Superintendent’s 
office for the founding of a teachers’ peda- 
gogical library. A number of books have 
already been donated and many more prom- 
ised. We hope, during the year, to doa 
"8 work along this line. The project is 

eing pushed by teachers and people. Dur- 
ing the last month the contributions by 
— amounted to $45.88, and 200 books 

ave been donated. The board of education 
is having cases constructed in each building 
for this purpose. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: At a joint 
meeting of teachers and directors a number 
of new text-books were adopted. The lower 
grade teachers’ salaries have been raised 
mainly on the basis of skill and grade of 
certificate held. The board realizes that 
good teachers must be retained in the pri- 
mary grades. 

DUNCANNON: The Board has erected a 
two-room building, furnished with single 
desks and heated by hot air. On the third 
floor of No. 1 building four rooms have been 
finished, two of which are used as class- 
rooms. The rooms are heated by steam. 

FostER Twp. (Luzerne Co.)— Supt. 
Gabrio: Lafayette Arbor Day was celebrated 
throughout the township. By order of the 
Board of Directors a suitable programme 
was arranged for the extraordinary occasion. 
On each school building a new five-by-eight 
foot flag was raised. After the exercises a 
collection was lifted amounting to $23.59, or 
about two and one-half cents per pupil. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: By the’addi- 
tion of Greek to our High School course, the 
opportunity is offered our pupils to prepare 
for any department of the College courses. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: The schools 
have an increased attendance as compared 
with that of last year. The great educa- 
tional event of the month was the dedica- 
tion of the new high school building. A 
select and appreciative audience of the peo- 
ple of Huntingdon was present to enjoy the 
exercises, and were highly favored in having 
with them Dr. Schaeffer, our worthy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
gave an inspiring educational address which 
all who heard him most thoroughly enjoyed. 
May the doctor soon come this way again. 
Other much appreciated addresses were 
given by our townsmen, Hon. T. W. Myton, 
President of the Board of Directors, K. A. 
Lovell, Esq., J. R. Simpson, Esq., and Mr. 
Sewall Stewart, a graduate of the high 
school. Excellent music was furnished by 
the Symphony Orchestra. Such meetings 
materially advance the cause of education. 
As the building and its equipment have 
been spoken of in previous reports, it is un- 
necessary that mentiou be made of them at 
this time. Our directors have purchased 
the International Encyclopedia and one of 
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Gram’s Atlases for use in the high school; 
one set of C. D. Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature has also been pur- 
chased for our library. This speaks for 
itself. Huntingdon has adopted the plan of 
ward principals, thus giving the superin- 
tendent more time for helping in all the 
schools. Three new flags were purchased 
and placed upon high flag poles, which 
were recently set upon the school grounds 
of the different wards; the one in the fourth 
ward is especially fine. The work of the 
schools seems to be moving forward with 
considerable zeal, the teachers being de- 
sirous of making this year the best in the 
history of the schools. The striking educa- 
tional event of the month was the observance 
of Lafayette Day. In all grades lessons of 
patriotism were taught by the narration of 
interesting events from the life of this broad- 
minded man in his relation to our struggles 
for independence. Inthe High School quite 
a number of the members of Company A, 
Fifth Regiment of Pa. Volunteers, were 
present and responded to the call for ‘‘ Inci- 
dents of Camp Life’’ in animated and inter- 
esting addresses. Huntingdon contributed 
almost a penny per capita of her school 
population to the Lafayette Memorial Fund; 
the amount contributed was $12.26. In our 
school work we are emphasizing the essen- 
tial studies. More attention is being given 
to drill work after the pupils have acquired 
knowledge and power. To give sufficient 
drill in written arithmetic we are making 
use of text-books upon mental arithmetic. 
Books are in the hands of the pupils of the 
grammar and high school grades. 

Mount CARMEL—Supt. Dean: This year 
our Board dismissed teachers from out of 
town to make room for all the home talent 
represented among the applicants—such as 
had finished their course in the Normal 
Schools. No one questions that the — 
of such an act is bad. What we need for 
our children is not home talent, but the best 
talent. These eight young Normal gradu- 
ates are doing nicely and give promise of 
success. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. La Barre: The 
pupils of our schools contributed $19.25 to 
the Lafayette Memorial Fund. Interesting 
exercises were held in all the schools. 

Sunpury—Supt. Oberdorf: The subject 
of drawing is supervised by Miss Carleton. 
It is much better taught than formerly. An 
additional year in German has been added, 
making the course now one of two years in 
this branch. A truant officer has been 
elected who is to be compensated for the 
actual work he may have todo. Teachers 
report cases of truancyto him. Whilst this 
plan is not entirely satisfactory, it curtails 
expenses and largely reduces the number 
oftruants. Teachers’ meetings are held bi- 
monthly, immediately after school, from 
4:30 to6p.m. The results are very satis- 
factory. Grade and special meetings are 
held at the call of the Superintendent. 
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MILITARY Music,—lIn the seventeenth century, 
we find the hautboy, an instrument of German origin, 
given to the dragoons and musketeers of the guard. 
We are indebted to the Hungarians, and through 
them to the eastern nations, for the kettledrum, the 
bassoon, and the true flute; for the tamborine to the 
Italians; the modern horn, to the Hanoverians; for 
the cymbals and big drum,to the Turks. ‘The adop- 
tion of these last two instruments and the kettledrums, 
gave the name of Turkish music to certain military 
music. The combination of their cen ree with 
the cavalry trumpet constituted, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the entire musical scheme of 
the troops. Then each battalion, each company, had 





its particular and distinctive music. The drum, the 
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fife, the horn, the bassoon, the big drum, and the 
cymbals belonged particularly to the infantry; the 
trumpet, the hautboy, the bagpipe, the kettledrum to 
the cavalry. An ordinance in France, in 1766, ap- 
pointed a band of music to each regiment. It was 
composed of all the instruments which then belonged 
to the companies or sections of troops. The clarionet, 
inventéd in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
by an inhabitant of Nuremburg, was not received in- 
to the military band of France before the year 1755. 
The serpent, invented in 1590, the triangle, which 
was the cymbal of the Middle Ages, and the trom- 
bone, entered successively into the different corps of 
the army. But it is only since 1792 that military 
music has been truly developed. Its utility has been 
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a frequent theme of discussion. Who does not know ] 
the grand effect of a national air played by a military 
band previous to an engagement? The very coward 
is fired with enthusiasm by the strains of some home 
or national melody. There is no feeling implanted 
in man’s nature, which so y eritably deserves the name 
of instinct as a love of music. To the soldier, es- 
pecially in time of war, it is grateful beyond measure. 
On his weary march, it takes from his fatigue; in dis- 
tant climes it carries him back to his home; in the 
hour of battle it arouses ambition and incites to noble 
deeds of courage, Indeed, music is one of the most 





beneficial addenda to military improvement,—eore, 


THE proprietor of the Cyfarthfa iron works, Wales, 
organized among his men a brass band, which met 
for practice once a week, throughout the year. They 
numbered sixteen instruments. A visitor says, he 
heard them perform the overture to Zampa, the Caliph 
of Bagdad and Fra Diavolo, with a number of waltzes, 
polkas, etc, They took up the time well, and the 
instruments preserved it with spirit and accuracy. 
These men were in the mountains of Wales and had 
never listened to other bands. Their habits and man- 
ners, appeared to have been improved under the soft- 
ening influence of music, which, from a doubtful and 
difficult experiment, had become a pleasant pastime, 





